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Look at that 


Small Flywheel! | 


T indicates a balanced machine. It means 

that vibration is absent—that a large founda- 
tion is not needed. 

The Type ‘‘XVG”’’ compressor is a combina- 
tion of the modern 4-cycle V-type gas engine 
and standard I-R horizontal compressor cylin- 
ders. 

Installation costs are low. Units are shipped 
completely assembled, and can be quickly set 
up and put into operation. 

V-type gas engine, 2, 4, 6, or 8 cylinders, gives 
great flexibility of speed and capacity. (60, 125, , 
190, or 260 hp.) 

More than 95 per cent of the wearing parts are | 
interchangeable among all sizes of units. 




















These are just a few of the reasons why 
you should know more about this new 
compressor. Ask for catalog No. 3065, 


Ingersoll-Rand 


11 Broadway, New York 
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Mrecu PRESS comment from Washington is devoted to dis- 
cussion of the question whether the course of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration is tending to the left or to the 
right. The answer of course is that it is doing 
both. Some of the measures adopted under 
executive pressure have the flavor of paternal- 
istic or socialistic theory. Certain of those who hold important 
places in the new administrative bureaus that have been set up 
during the past year undoubtedly favor fundamental and perma- 
nent changes in the American system of government as it has 
existed in the past. It is improbable that they are trying to 
effect such changes in the manner described by Dr. Wirt, but 
they would like to see the state exercise a more direct and far- 
reaching control over business than it ever has in the past. So 
far as their influence extends they will strive to bring this about. 
There are others who look upon the extraordinary activities now 
centered in the Capital merely as a means of dealing with a tem- 
porary emergency. They want the government to use whatever 
strength it can exert to pull the business machine out of the 
slough in which it has mired and set it running on the same road 
it has followed in the times of past prosperity. 

Probably no man is less concerned with the theoretical aspects 
of the proposals he supports or accepts than the President him- 
self. He is intent upon the lessening of unemployment, the 
restoration of business activity and the improvement of the social 
life of the mass of the people. He is willing to use any imple- 
ment that promises aid in the accomplishment of these results 
regardless of the name by which it happens to be called. He 
has admitted frankly that many of his essays into industrial 
and financial fields are experimental. As he lays down one 
tool to take up another the news services buzz with reports of 
a swing toward one pole of economic theory or its opposite. 
To the Chief Executive himself, more likely than not, it is 
simply a possible means of advancing the ball a certain number 
of yards, to use the football simile to which he frequently has 
reverted. 

Those who are without bias and who have had the opportunity 
of observing Mr. Roosevelt’s course at close range realize full 
well he has set neither Fascism nor Communism as his fixed 
goal. Their greatest fear is that in his fondness for experimen- 
tation, in his willingness to take the watch apart and reassemble 
its work in a new combination at too frequent intervals he may 
retard the very cause that he is interested in advancing. 
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A SUBJECT on which there has been, during the past month 
and more, intense interest but little information, in Washington 
or elsewhere, has been the nature of the legisla- 
tion affecting petroleum which it was expected 
the President would recommend to Congress. 
A tentative measure dealing with this subject 
was drawn up some time ago by members of the governmental 
division of the Oil Administration but its contents have been 
carefully guarded. During the time when the President was in 
the South it was reported that the bill was being held for con- 
sideration by him immediately on his return. 

At that time it was rumored that the bill would include a 
detailed scheme of governmental control for all branches of the 
industry. More recently these predictions have been put forth 
with considerably less confidence. 

It has been suggested even that the President might ask only 
for legislation enabling him to establish commercial quotas fixing 
the amount of crude oil which would be permitted to enter inter- 
state commerce for any state. It is held by many who have 
studied the situation closely that such authority promptly exer- 
cised and steadily maintained would be sufficient to solve the 
problem of stabilization. As we have pointed out on numerous 
occasions the stoppage of excessive production and the running 
of ‘“‘hot”’ oil would make minute regulation of refining and 
marketing unnecessary. With a steady demand for all the oil 
produced there would be no incentive to price cutting. 

Undoubtedly the pressure for extending governmental super- 
vision to all details of refining and marketing activities has been 
weakened somewhat by the recent display on the part of the oil 
interests themselves of a more complete unanimity in support 
of effective regulation through their own efforts than has been in 
evidence heretofore. A concrete plan for the control of refinery 
stocks and production has been put forward with the full support 
of refining interests. While offered by a group of large com- 
panies through the President of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute it has the strong endorsement of the Independent Refiners 
Association of East Texas and other regional groups who have 
seldom been in accord with the major companies. Even the 
state authorities of Texas have entered upon an energetic cam- 
paign—and one that seems to have produced encouraging 
results—to suppress unauthorized production in that state. 

It has been brought home to all these interests that the mere 
adoption of a paper code is not enough to meet the needs of 
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the situation or to satisfy the established authorities. Noth- 
ing is more certain than that prolonged failure to set their 
house in order will result in the extension of governmental 
control in a drastic and unwelcome form to all branches of the 
industry. 


Too MUCH medication retards recovery as the wise practi- 

tioner knows. A sharp stimulant may be needed to meet a 

critical condition but to administer dosages 

Recovery of all the patent preparations on the political 

Need pharmacists’ shelves to the convalescent patient 

is more likely to impair his confidence and to 

upset his digestion than to aid him in getting well. This is per- 

haps the greatest threat to the success of the New Deal. It has 

attracted to its tolerant shelter all the peddlers of political and 

financial nostrums who see in it a possible opportunity to try 

out their pet palliatives. A season of rest and a chance to 

assimilate the treatment already applied would be the greatest 
aid to business progress at this juncture. 

There is general acknowledgment that the bold measures 
and the prompt action taken by President Roosevelt at the in- 
ception of his term in office helped powerfully to restore hope 
and a measure of confidence to a people who were becoming panic- 
stricken. A series of swiftly formulated measures aided in 
averting a threatened collapse of the economic structure. With 
that much accomplished the ground swell of industrial improve- 
ment that has been felt in almost all parts of the world came 
along to carry forward the thrust toward accelerated business 
activity. Such a broad movement toward recovery is powerful 
enough to overcome a surprising amount of legislative meddling 
and political ineptitude but it cannot be claimed that these are 
aids to its progress. 

That there has been a decided advance in many lines of 
business is no longer questioned but it is noteworthy that it 
has been proportionately less far-reaching in the United States 
than in some other countries. Undoubtedly the reason is that 
it has been confined largely to those classes of goods that enter 
immediately into consumption. In the class of durable goods— 
the construction of homes and factories, the manufacture of 
machinery and other plant equipment—progress has been slow 
in spite of governmental efforts to expand the sources of financial 
supply. Capital is a timid navigator and will not set out on a 
long voyage when chart and compass are both being altered 
repeatedly. What is needed to complete the work of recovery 
is not more change but more stability and some assurance that 
today’s investment will not be set at naught tomorrow. 
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Conanactznzc gasoline bootlegging as ‘‘the meanest kind 

of petty thievery’”’ a judge in Brooklyn, New York, recently 

imposed a fine of $250 and sentence of sixty 

Branding days in jail on a prisoner who appeared before 

Bootleggers him charged with a second offense. Operation 

of the jail sentence was suspended during good 

behavior. This was the seventeenth conviction for gas substi- 

tution in the drive of the New York Petroleum Industries Com- 
mittee to break up this practice. 


‘This is not the first time that cases of this kind have come 
before this court,’’ said the judge in passing sentence. ‘‘ When 
a firm earns a reputation it is entitled to every protection to 
maintain that reputation. And when a motorist wants a gallon 
of a particular kind of gasoline he is entitled to that brand and 
not to some other kind. Why, if the defendants themselves 
went to a gas station and got some brand of gas other than that 
for which they paid they too would be mad.”’ 

While enforcement of the laws against gasoline substitution 
and tax evasion is properly the function of state and local police 
officials, experience has shown that constant vigilance on the 
part of law-abiding members of the petroleum industry in un- 
earthing evidence and assisting the enforcement officers is neces- 
sary to hold these practices in check. The American Petroleum 
Industries Committee and its numerous local committees are 
doing a fine work in the war against bootlegging. 
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Hh sroric precedent can be quoted in support of the claim 
that an event predicted often enough is bound to occur. If this 
be true, war between Japan and the Soviet 
Russia Union is certain for daily forecasts of such an 
and Japan outbreak are made by those in high places who 
affect to deplore such a catastrophe most sin- 
cerely. If these forebodings are realized it appears certain that 
oil will play a greater part in the combat than in any previously 
waged. Airplanes, submarines, destroyers, tanks and trucks 
will have leading places among the implements of offense and 
defense. 

It is significant that both nations are busily accumulating 
supplies of all the modern accessories of war and of the fuel 
needed for their propulsion. Large stocks of these various kinds 
of machinery are being turned out in both countries. In addi- 
tion the engine and airplane builders, the tractor and truck 
manufacturers of other countries are occupied with the comple- 
tion of important orders for both nations. Japan for some time 
has been building up great stores of liquid fuel for navy and army 
use and undoubtedly has given close study to the replenishment 
of these supplies in the event of hostilities. Russia has plenty 
of oil but it originates a long way from the potential area of 
combat and the accumulation of stored supplies at strategic 
points has been part of the Soviet’s work in preparing for even- 
tualities. Russia has even gone beyond her own borders to ob- 
tain special forms of motor fuel which she does not produce in 
quantity. Whatever other changes may have taken place in 
fighting methods and mechanism it is evident that the rdle of 
petroleum has increased rather than diminished in the interval 
since the World War. 
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Borroatat and business offices of World Petroleum in New 

York have been moved from 153 Waverly Place to 56 West 

Forty-fifth Street. This is in line with the 

New trend uptown which has been noticeable in the 

Address movement of oil company headquarters during 

the past year. Oil men from other parts of the 

country or from any part of the world will be heartily welcome 
at our new home. 
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Can U. 8. Industry Eseape Vassalage? 


Lack of Success Attending Efforts to Enforce 


Regulation from Within Threatens Complete 


Regimentation by Government Authority. Oil 


Industry Must Reduce Chaos to Order or Submit. 


Dorie the past few weeks the oil in- 
dustry of the United States has been bat- 
tling to retain its autonomy. Within this 
period it has come nearer than ever before 
to being set definitely on the road to na- 
tionalization. Because the struggle has 
gone on largely behind the scenes in Wash- 
ington it has attracted less attention than 
previous efforts to set up effective meas- 
ures of self-control and regulation but the 
possibility of a complete governmental 
regimentation from the producer’s well to 
the filling station that serves the ultimate 
consumer has been made more imminent 
by the lack of success that has attended 
past efforts at regulation. The issue is 
not yet decided but unless the industry 
can demonstrate an ability to stabilize its 
operations under such official supervision 
as has been heretofore exercised it appears 
certain that governmental control will as- 
sume a form that will reduce individual 
operators and company executives to the 
position of little more than mere autom- 
ata. 

In spite of brave assertions of hope and 
confidence that have been uttered from 
time to time it must be recognized that the 
operation of the petroleum code has been 
far from an unqualified success. This is 
not the fault of the Oil Administration nor 
is it the fault of the great body of mem- 
bers of the oil industry. It has resulted 
from a combination of circumstances that 
have been fully reported and widely com- 
mented upon. Included among them is 
the lack of direct federal authority over 
production, judicial interference with 
state and federal orders, differences of 
opinion as to the means and methods of 
control and a reckless disregard on the 
part of a small minority of the industry of 
regulations established in the interest of 
all. 


Encouraging Stringent Control 


No matter how adequate the ex- 
planation may be the fact that the oil 
industry has not yet been placed on a sat- 
isfactory operating basis supplies a reason 
for demanding more stringent regulation 


and a more extensive exercise of control 
by governmental agencies. While Oil 
Administrator Ickes undoubtedly desires 
to see the industry work out its own prob- 
lems with official intervention confined to 
insuring fair treatment and to providing 
the authority necessary to force the ac- 
ceptance of approved decisions there are 
others in high places who believe that the 
government should dominate the industry 
and direct all its operations. Through- 
out administration circles there is a strong 
feeling that the Washington authorities 
cannot afford to let the oil business lapse 
into the chaotic conditions that prevailed 
in the early part of 1933 and that it is es- 
sential to go to whatever lengths are nec- 
essary to prevent such a relapse. 

The division between those who would 
treat the present situation in petroleum as 
an emergency to be followed by the res- 
toration of full freedom of action at the 
earliest practicable date and those who 
would like to see the oil industry placed 
permanently under full governmental 
control has run through all discussions of 
regulatory measures from the time when 
the code was first proposed, following the 
passage of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act. It wasthe underlying issue about 
which revolved the differences and dis- 
agreements incident to the construction 
of the code itself. It created the sharp 
line of cleavage that developed in connec- 
tion with the proposal for price fixing. Itis 
the problem that is still being fought out 
today and that will find a final solution 
only when the industry has demonstrated 
an ability to regulate itself or has sunk 
into a state of economic serfdom as the 
appanage of a government operated 
bureau. 

When Secretary of the Interior Ickes 
was appointed Oil Administrator he took 
the sound position that the fundamental 
requirement for placing the oil industry on 
a reasonable operating basis was to bring 
production of crude into balance with cur- 
rent market requirements. To that end 
quotas were established for the various 
producing districts and these quotas have 


been revised from time to time in an ef- 
fort to conform to seasonal changes in 
demand. 


Excess Production Not Stopped 


Tue GREAT majority of members of 
the industry heartily supported the Oil 
Administration. Crude prices were put 
up and have been generally maintained in 
spite of conditions that ordinarily would 
have led to their sharp reduction. Pro- 
duction, however, except for occasional 
brief intervals has continued to exceed the 
authorized limit. Output officially re- 
ported has run steadily in excess of al- 
lowables. In addition there has been a 
continuous flow of unreported, unauthor- 
ized crude, mainly though not solely from 
the East Texas field. The output of this 
so-called ‘‘hot’’ oil has been estimated at 
various times as from 50,000 to 100,000 
bbl. daily. Including it with the regu- 
larly reported production it seems prob- 
able that in the period from September 8 
last when the code officially went into ef- 
fect until the end of March total crude 
production exceeded the allowable set by 
the Oil Administrator by something over 
20,000,000 bbl. Without this excess pro- 
duction stability might have been estab- 
lished throughout the industry by this 
time. 

The gasoline marketing situation has 
been unsound and unsatisfactory from the 
beginning. Heavy excess stocks were in 
existence when the code was adopted. A 
large part of these supplies quickly fell 
into the distressed class. With current 
crude production running above require- 
ments and with the refined product of il- 
legally produced crude selling below the 
established price level the motor fuel 
market has remained in a precarious state. 
Wholesale and retail prices of gasoline 
have not reflected the rise in crude. 
Sporadic price wars have developed in 
various parts of the country and these 
have threatened at times to spread de- 
moralization throughout the industry and 
to react unfavorably upon crude prices. 


Continued Market Unsettlement 


Despite the fact that some of the 
best brains in the oil industry have been 
steadily engaged in attempting to con- 
struct a marketing code it has not been 
possible to devise one that could com- 
mand the united support of the industry 
and at the same time win the approval of 
the federal oil authorities. During all 
this time direct governmental control of 








all marketing operations with govern- 
mental fixing of prices, margins and dif- 
ferentials, has loomed as the alternative to 
effective regulation from within the in- 
dustry. 

In the final effort to provide a close con- 
trol of the production and movement of 
gasoline without sacrificing all freedom of 
operation, twenty-four of the country’s 
largest refining and marketing companies, 
on April 12, laid before the Oil Adminis- 
trator a plan for the regulation of inven- 
tories and distribution. It was proposed 
that the country be divided into a number 
of refining districts. At the head of the 
system was to be a National Allocator 
selected by the Planning and Coordina- 
tion Committee subject to approval by the 
President. In each producing section a 
District Allocator or a local committee 
was to be appointed to serve with the Na- 
tional Allocator in determining the proper 
inventories and the reasonable production 
of gasoline in each district. Decisions of 
these allocators were to constitute the 
operating schedule for the refineries in 
these districts and no refiner was to exceed 
the quotas thus established or to increase 
inventories above the quantity specified. 
Provision was made, however, for the 
purchase of gasoline from non-integrated 
or semi-integrated refiners (meaning those 
with no distributing facilities of their own) 
and for its resale ‘‘through orderly chan- 
nels.”” To prevent the accumulation of 
excessive stocks the Planning and Co- 
ordination Committee was authorized to 
establish ‘‘quotas in commerce’’ for 
gasoline to be moved from refineries. 

On April 24, Oil Administrator Ickes 
approved this plan which commands the 
support of practically all members of the 
petroleum refining industry. Atthesame 
time the Planning and Coordination Com- 
mittee which will direct the carrying out 
of the plan was enlarged by the addition 
of the following members: W. J. Reid, 
Los Angeles, president, Hancock Oil Com- 
pany; John E. Shatford, Shreveport, 
president, Louisiana-Arkansas_ Refiners 
Association; J. D. Collett, Fort Worth, 
Texas, leading independent operator; 
Walter C. Teagle, president, Standard Oil 
Company (N. J.); C. B. Ames, chairman, 
The Texas Corporation; E. G. Seubert, 
president, Standard Oil Company (Indi- 
ana); Frank R. Coates, vice president, 
Cities Service Company; L. P. St. Clair, 
Los Angeles, president, Union Oil Com- 
pany; H. B. Tillman, Chicago, president, 
National Association Petroleum Retail 
Dealers; L. A. O’Shaughnessy, Blackwell, 
Oklahoma, Globe Oil and Refining Com- 
pany; and A. E. Watts, vice president, 
Consolidated Oil Corporation. 

By this plan it is hoped to meet the 
shortcomings in the control of crude pro- 
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duction and to impart a reasonable degree 
of stability to the gasoline marketing 
situation. While it requires the sur- 
render of individual refiners of the right 
which they always have exercised of de- 
termining the extent of their operations 
and their volume of output it is a system 
of control operated from within the indus- 
try and as such is less likely to pass into a 
permanent and inflexible scheme of regu- 
lation than one imposed and operated by a 
government agency. The proposal seeks 
to place control of the production and 
movement of gasoline in the hands of the 
Planning and Coordination Committee. 
This committee directly represents the 
industry but in the developments of the 
past several months it has been gradually 
sidetracked while the more important 
functions in code administration have 
been absorbed by the Petroleum Adminis- 
trative Board which is purely a govern- 
mental body. 

This gravitation of power toward the 
government and away from the represen- 
tatives of the industry itself illustrates a 
tendency inseparable from bureaucratic 
control. 

The Texas Legislature recently adopted 
laws strengthening state authority over 
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refining. The State Railroad Commis- 
sion, convinced apparently that public 
sentiment is definitely on the side of conser- 
vation, is giving vigorous enforcement to 
the laws. East Texas operators anxious 
for the maintenance of a profitable price 
for crude, are exerting pressure to secure 
adherence to its provisions, to stamp out 
“hot”’ oil and to discourage attempts to 
find shelter for overproduction behind 
court injunctions. As a result some 
thirty refineries in the state have ceased 
operation and the output of ‘‘hot”’ oil is 
said to have been reduced to virtually 
negligible proportions. 

If the measures newly adopted can be 


successfully applied to the refining branch 
of the oil industry and if at the same time 
crude production can be brought into line 
with the requirements of the Oil Ad- 
ministration the chances of the oil indus- 
try for retaining direction of its own af- 
fairs will be greatly increased. Continued 
failure to attain promised results will 
create a fresh demand which can hardly be 
resisted for the federal government to take 
over the job of running the oil business. 
It must be remembered that there are in 
Washington many influential men, some of 
them connected with the Oil Administra- 
tion, who believe in carrying government 
control of industry much further than it 


has yet progressed and in making it per- 
manent on that basis. They look upon 
the oil industry as one to which special 
arguments in favor of nationalization can 
be applied. 

Restoration of the old order is not to 
be expected. Some measure of govern- 
mental control of oil, as of many other 
industries, is likely to remain under any 
circumstances. But unless the oil in- 
dustry can show better results than it has 
thus far attained in stabilizing its own 
operations it can hardly avoid reduction 
to a state of vassalage in which its only 
function will be to carry out the policies 
determined by official overseers. 


Two Faetors Contributed to British 
Price Reduction 


Independents Assault on Price Structure Causes 


National Distributors to Abandon Barely Remu- 


nerative Position; U. S. Influence Completes De- 


moralization of Petrol Prices. 


Tro IMPORTANT deductions are to be 
drawn from the recent decision of the 
leading British oil distributors to cut 
motor spirit prices by 1d. per gallon. One 
is that the British market is becoming 
even more closely linked than before with 
the United States position. The other is 
that the ‘‘national”’”’ distributing com- 
panies and their associates in the British 
market are determined to fight the in- 
dependent concerns offering unbranded 
spirit at low prices. 

Effective as from March 22, the British 
price reduction brought the quotation 
for Number 1 petrol down to ls. 5d. 
per gallon. Deducting the duty of 8d. per 
gallon, the gross sales price is 9d. per 
gallon. The accompanying table, show- 
ing price variations with and without duty 
over ten years, indicates that only once 
during this period has the ex-duty price 
been lower than it is at present. Prices 
are now back to the unremunerative level 
of last summer. 

The tentative rise to 1s. 6d. per gallon, 
which came into operation on November 
3, 1933, represented an effort to establish a 
price level which, while not bearing too 
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heavily on the motorist, would set up a 
more remunerative range of quotations for 
efficient large scale distributors and at the 
same time leave the margin on dumped 
spirit too low to encourage independents. 

As far as can be judged from sales 
experience, the reactions of consumers to 
the higher price then brought into force 
were entirely satisfactory. Under the 
influence of improving general trade, the 
demand for motor spirit distributed by 
‘‘national”” companies continued to in- 
crease after the price rise, and sales were 
running at something more than 10 per- 
cent above those of a year ago. Mean- 
while, however, the position in America 
had weakened, with the usual conse- 
quences in European merkets. 

From the British standpoint, the situa- 
tion in the United States deteriorated 
both in the outlook for successful control 
of production and in export prices. 

Although it is believed in British oil 
circles that American control will ulti- 
mately become 100 percent effective, the 
strongest supporters of the oil code admit 
that it received a severe temporary set- 
back as a result of recent Court rulings on 


the authority of N.R.A. in relation to oil. 
Continued production in excess of allow- 
ables, and the increase in maximum out- 
puts fixed for April and May by the 
Administrator, are also regarded as evi- 
dence that progress in regularising the 
American industry is much slower than 
was expected when the 1s. 6d. price for 
motor spirit was fixed in Britain. 

But it is through the weakness of the 
American export market that the British 
price structure has been principally 
affected. Much ‘“‘hot”’ oil, the produc- 
tion of which increased as a result of the 
court rulings, evidently found its way to 
the Gulf export market. In addition to 
the weakening of Gulf prices from about 
5% cents to 4% cents per U. S. gallon of 
motor grade gasoline, the United States 
dollar depreciated in terms of sterling 
from 4.83 to 5.11 to the £ between No- 
vember 3, whenthe British price was raised, 
and March 22, when it was reduced again. 

Roumanian export prices seemed for a 
time to resist the weakness of the Ameri- 
can market, but they subsequently fell 
away rapidly, and have recently been 
below the American equivalent. 

With ample supplies of cheap spirit 
available both from America and Rou- 
mania, independent distribution in the 
British market thus became a definitely 
profitable proposition, and the main basis 
of the ls. 6d. price level disappeared. 
Reduction in prices was decided upon by 
the ‘‘national”’ group as the only logical 
method of meeting the situation. Lower 
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quotations are designed to bring British 
prices into closer conformity with world 
conditions, and to discourage the exten- 
sion of irresponsible distribution of dumped 
spirit. 


British Motor Spirit Prices 


(No. 1 spirit, London Area) 


Price Total 
Date of Excluding Duty Selling 
Change Duty Price 
se 4d. eo d. 

1924 

ME Eee a rene 1 —_ 1 il 

Sept. 4 a Aor PPO a ae 1 7% _ 1 7, 

Sept. 16 eee ee 1 6% —_ 1 6% 
1926 

eae, — 1 7% 

Nov. 1 P ban 8s © — 1 6 

RIS ait. tees oo ie 1 514 — 1 512 
1927 

Mar. 16 a exiues, le — 1 3% 

Apr. 4 eT rey 1 2% —_— 1 24% 

Aug. 13 Guta 1 1% a I 1% 
1928 

oe Qe a 1 0% 

Apr. 28 he eka tal . 1 O3%4* 4d. 1 4% 
1929 

Mar. 1 oe gu 1 3 4d. 1 7 

Nov. 1 F 1 2% 4d. 1 6% 
1930 

Sept. 23 Seemaseee 1 0% 4d. 1 114 
1931 

a, Rr eee 10% 4d. 1 2% 

Apr. 28 7 peenieee, Me 6d. 1 11, 

6 error. 6d. 1 3% 

(2 See wa es 6d. 1 2% 

ME MIN ssc in dcissah-< sia Bin 8d. 1 4% 
1932 

re er 11% 8d. 1 7% 
1933 

May 17 a 9 8d. 1 5 

Nov. 3 — eer 8d. 1 6 
1934 

Mar. 22 thaies 9 8d. 1 5 


*Including “4d. per gallon for collecting newly- 
imposed tax. 


Immediate prospects for the British 
market are doubtful, in view of the weaker 
trend of the dollar and the probable lapse 
of time before steps to make the United 
States Code effective can be brought to 
fruition. The British ‘‘national’’ com- 
panies will doubtless be guided in their 
policy largely by the reaction of inde- 
pendent distribution to the reduced selling 
prices now established. In these cir- 
cumstances, even lower prices must be 
considered a possibility if business which 
has tended to leave the national com- 
panies is not regained. 

Although, from a purely economic 
point of view, the existence of unaffiliated 
distributors in the British market may 
seem to provide a desirable link with 
conditions elsewhere, the facts are quite 
contrary to such a conclusion. 

By providing a continuous supply of 
uniformly high grade spirit to the motorist 
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through garages and service stations, the 
big organisations render a service to the 
public which the smaller independents 
never even attempt to perform. 

It may be estimated that the turnover 
of British distributors outside the ‘‘na- 
tional’”’ group is about 12 percent of the 
total trade, and as this figure includes the 
business to two relatively large independ- 
ent undertakings, the percentage of total 
sales conducted by the small independent 
concerns must be very small indeed. Yet 
the small independent importer, by 
cutting into the market whenever it suits 





him, appears to be the chief direct deter- 
minant of the price level, and, as at 
present, has often prevented responsible 
undertakings even from having a barely 
remunerative market. 

In view of the regularity with which 
this position recurs, it is questionable 
whether it would not be to the advantage 
of the ‘‘national’’ companies to attempt 
by organised publicity to contrast their 
own operations with those of the inde- 
pendents in the public mind, and to draw 
the attention of the motorist to the bene- 
fits he enjoys at their hands. 


Executives Discuss Disposition of 


Irag Oil 


LONDON, APRIL 26- 

ConFrerENCcEs between representatives 
of the Jersey Standard and Royal Dutch 
Shell Groups which have been held here 
recently are believed to be concerned with 
competitive conditions in various markets 
served by both companies. These con- 
ditions include not only the selling price of 
petrol and other petroleum products but 
the differentials established between vari- 
ous grades of motor fuel. In addition, it 
is believed that the methods employed in 


the extension of sales is being reviewed. 

It is further reported that one of the 
most important subjects receiving the 
attention of the petroleum executives 
taking part in these informal conferences 
is the question of the disposition of the 
companies’ respective shares of oil from 
Iraq, which will soon reach the Mediter- 
ranean. Some form of management is 
expected to be agreed upon for these sup- 
plies in order to cause a minimum market 
disturbance. 





An unusual photograph of an important meeting in the main administration building of the Roya 
Dutch Shell group at the Hague, Holland. Sir Henri Deterding in the center is flanked by the tu 
Joint Managing Directors of the group: J. B. Aug. Kessler on Sir Henri’s right and J. E. F. De ko 


on his left. 


The photograph was taken by Dr. Erich Solomon. 
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Bottled Lubricants in Great 


Britain 







Anglo-American’s Motor Oil Experiment a Suc- 


cess—Distribution Costs Heavily Reduced—New 


System Favoured by Dealer and Motorist—Use 


of Tamper-Proof Bottles Spreading. 


Ti ELVE MONTHS’ experience with the 
distribution of motor oil in glass bottles 
in Great Britain has confirmed the view 
of the Anglo-American Oil Company offi- 
cials that this method of delivery has 
great advantages over any other known 
system for the British market. 

Introduction of the glass bottle, as 
announced in WORLD PETROLEUM in May 
1933, was incidental to the launching of 
‘*Essolube,”’ the new type of lubricating 
oil. The almost universal method of 
delivery in the British market for motor 
oils had previously been through the 
medium of cabinets and fountains. Both 
are relatively costly forms of equipment 
by reason of the heavy original outlay, 
representing in the aggregate a big capital 
expense, and through the considerable 
maintenance charges they entail. Re- 
muneration of capital and cost of main- 
tenance both have to come from the 
profit on the oil sold. 

Anglo-American decided that some new 
development was needed which would 
overcome the disadvantages of the old 
methods of distribution. It was felt that 
a system should be devised whereby 
motor oil could be delivered to the retail 
buyer in an attractive way, free from 
possible contamination or substitution. 
At the same time, it was desired to keep 
the cost of marketing within reasonable 
bounds, and if possible effect a saving over 
the methods previously employed. 

Sealed containers obviating the dis- 
advantages experienced with the metal 
non-returnable quart can was the ideal 
aimed at. Metal containers, although 
they might represent a distinct advance 
over fountain delivery, were recognized 
as involving an enormous wastage of 
material in that they had to be thrown 
away after being used only once. After 
much research and experiment, it was 
decided to employ pint and quart glass 
bottles for the new Anglo-American motor 
oil. The grade sold formerly from the 
existing cabinets and fountains became 








the company’s second grade, and is still 
being marketed through this equipment. 

Apart from the exclusive bottle design 
adopted by the company, and the length 
of the bottles, which in some cases has 
called for the special adjustment of the 
complicated glass making machinery, the 
principal characteristic demanded of the 
bottles is toughness. They have, of 
course, to conform to a very rigid stand- 
ard, as is usual where mechanical bottle 
filling is employed. Special sand from 
Kings Lynn, Norfolk, is used by one 
bottle manufacturing company which has 
turned out successful products for the 
Anglo-American distribution scheme. 

Essolube bottles are filled by weight, 
by means of an electrically actuated ma- 
chine which automatically cuts off the 
supply to the bottle as soon as the re- 
quired weight of oil has been delivered. 

The weight of a given volume of oil is 
known exactly, and each bottle has to 
conform to a precise standard of weight 
as well as size. When a pint bottle is 
filling, the supply of oil from the machine 
ceases immediately the bottle, with the 
oil already delivered, equals the known 
combined weight of a pint bottle and a 
pint of oil. The same method is used 
in filling quart bottles. 

Filling by weight instead of volume was 
adopted as the better suited to a slightly 
viscous material. It ensures a more exact 
measurement by eliminating the risk of 
an appreciable quantity of oil adhering to 
the filling measure. 

The bottles having been filled and 
sealed by mechanical means at different 
filling centres throughout the country are 
delivered to garages by truck in metal 
crates containing 8 or 12 bottles of one 
grade of oil, the different grades being 
distinguished by variations in the coloured 
bottle seals. 

At the garages, the bottles are displayed 
in a convenient position near the petrol 
pumps in attractive metal baskets con- 
taining two or three bottles of each grade. 























can seals its oil in bottles with aluminum caps, 


Baskets can be kept full without trouble 
by replenishment from the crates as soon 
as a bottle has been emptied into the 
customer’s car. If the service station 
breaks an empty bottle, the company 
absorbs the loss, since no charge is made 
for the bottles. If oil is lost through 
breakage of bottles, however, the service 
station although losing nothing on the 
bottle, loses the cost of the oil. 

Empty bottles and crates are returned 
to the company’s filling depot by the 
delivery trucks. The bottles are then 
mechanically washed, refilled and sealed 
ready for re-delivery. Naturally, no bot- 
tle can be re-sealed after refilling except 
at the company’s own depots. Sealed 
caps of aluminium foil are used, manu- 
factured by a London firm. 

Although possible drawbacks as well as 
benefits from glass bottle delivery were 
examined and tested from every possible 
angle prior to the introduction of ‘‘Esso- 
lube,”’ there were some aspects of the new 
departure which remained in doubt until 
they could be determined by actual work- 
ing experience. One of the chief of these 
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Like these American motor oils, Anglo- Ameri- 


Examining bottles intended for Essolube at a British 


factory. 


The bottles are filled and measured by weight. 


was the life of the bottle, unknown factors 
being the percentages of breakages and 
the extent of losses. 

Experience under both heads has been 
highly encouraging. Breakages have been 
negligible, owing to the toughness of 
the bottles employed, while losses have 
been well below original estimates, al- 
though the company makes no charge for 
the bottles, and requires no deposit on 
them. 

Two obvious reasons may be suggested 
for the absence of losses. In the first 
place, the number of bottles which any 
motorist or garage proprietor wants to 
keep on his premises is strictly limited; 
and secondly, the rather exceptional shape 
of the bottles discourages their use on a 
wholesale scale for any but their original 
purpose. 

In making their plans, the Anglo- 


American adopted 36 journeys as the 
basis for the minimum anticipated life of 
each bottle. In actual practice, this 
figure will be greatly exceeded, and as the 
initial cost of a bottle is slightly less than 
the expense of a metal throw-away quart 
can, the saving to the company on pack- 
ages and delivery has been very con- 
siderable. 

Other advantages from the company’s 
standpoint include the elimination of the 
possibility of substitution of an inferior 
product by the dealer, and a reduction in 
the scope for complaints. Moreover, 
bottle delivery provided an _ excellent 
angle from which to launch an advertising 
campaign. 

British dealers have been enthusiastic 
in their adoption of the new system of 
delivery, since it makes for cleanliness in 
handling, solves many stock keeping prob- 
lems, and gives additional forecourt space. 
In addition, only a small outlay is required 
to stock a comprehensive range of grades. 
Dealers’ approval of the bottle and its 





















The old method 
of dispensing 
motor oil; no 
wonder motor- 
ists were begin- 
ning to be doubt- 
ful about the 
quality of the 
product. 


Modern mer- 
chandising in 
England: the 
product is deliv- 
ered to the cus- 
tomer in a pack- 
age worthy of its 
quality. 



















contents has been signified by the fact 
that nearly 25,000 garages in Great 
Britain are now carrying a stock of 
“*Essolube.”’ 

Any arrangement for the delivery of 
motor oil in sealed containers possesses 
points to appeal to the motorist. The 
glass bottle has been found to carry the 
great additional advantage of enabling 
him to see the oil he is buying and check 
at a glance that he is getting full measure. 

‘*Essolube”’ itself has, of course, sold 
largely on its merits, and has been backed 
up by extensive publicity, but sales run- 
ning into millions of bottles during the 
first eight months’ operation of the new 
plan have been due to a considerable ex- 
tent to the glass container. 

The market covered by the glass bottle 
delivery scheme is the whole of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, an area of 
approximately 95,000 square miles. A 
reasonable estimate of the vehicles con- 
stituting the potential sales outlet for 
Essolube in this area would be 1,500,000 
cars. 

Whether glass will ultimately obtain a 
wider vogue as a medium for the delivery 
of motor oil remains to be seen. The 
experience of the Anglo-American, how- 
ever, makes it certain that the glass bottle 
has come to stay in the British market. 

Extensive sales of Essolube in the 
British market have already brought a 
scheme into effect to extend its market 
on the Continent of Europe on a large 
scale. It was introduced at the end of 
March into France, Italy, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, Norway, Sweden and 
Switzerland. 























International News and Reports 


“@ur nTeERNAL difficulties are behind 
us and we are looking forward to the fu- 
ture with confidence,’ said Chairman 
Ames at a meeting of stockholders of The 
Texas Company. Adopting the sugges- 
tion of the stockholders’ committee which 
investigated management of the company 
last year, the representation on the board 
has been broadened by naming George N. 
Aldredge, Dallas banker; W. J. Cummings 
of Chicago, chairman of the Continental 
Illinois bank; William S. Gray Jr., presi- 
dent of the Central Hanover bank; 
Warren G. Horton, P. H. O’Neil, and 
R. C. Shields, representing the Fisher in- 
terests of Detroit. The newly appointed 
directors take the place of R. C. Holmes, 
C. G. Allen, T. J. Donaghue, William A. 
Fisher, Albert Rockwell, E. M. Stevens, 
and H. T. Klein. 


Tue emir of Kuweit (Arabia) has 
granted a British-American company a 
concession for exploiting oil resources in 
that emirate: the concession is for a term 
of fifty years. 


Exp oration for oil in Morocco began 
in 1919, but it was not until March 8, 
1934, that oil in paying quantities was 
encountered. This was from a well put 
down 380 meters by the Societe Cherifiene 
des Petroles on the Tselfat anticline near 
Moulay Idriss in western Morocco. The 
initial yield was about 1,750 bbl. a day. 
Soon after being brought in the well took 
fire and burned for several days until 
extinguished by a huge bell brought from 
Paris and lowered over the well like a can- 
dle snuffer. 
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Tue Fina result of a series of tax 
measures recently enacted in France is 
that gasoline for motor vehicles is sub- 
jected to a series of imposts totaling 153.77 
francs per hectoliter (26.4 cents a gallon). 
Gasoline from domestic shale oil is exempt 
from any tax; “‘special carburant”’ (alco- 
hol-gasoline mixture) enjoys a rebate of 25 
francs when used for agricultural machin- 
ery, buses, taxicabs, airplanes and motor 
boats. 


Fourtuer details of the government 
plan for controlling the Japanese oil indus- 
try indicate that the agency set up for the 
purpose, besides supervising all operations 
relating to the production, refining, and 
importation of oil, will also control the 
price and that the scheme will in reality be 
a fairly complete monopoly. It is under- 
stood that the law will come into effect 
some time in May, 1934. 


Tue BRITISH GOVERNMENT has laid be- 
fore Parliament a law that, while preserv- 
ing surface rights of land owners, makes all 
underground deposits of oil or gas na- 
tional property. No person will be al- 
lowed to drill without first obtaining a 
license, but the holder of a license may drill 
on any land mentioned in his license, the 
owner of the surface rights being equitably 
compensated. This law will do away 
with all questions of private titles and 
royalties, which have heretofore blocked 
systematic exploration for oil in Great 
Britain. England now has only one 
producing oil well, but according to ex- 
perts there are numerous promising struc- 
tures where oil may be discovered. 


© Sovfoto 


Boundary line between 
Soviet Sakhalin. Japanese oil fields may 
be seen on the left hand side of the illus- 
tration, and Soviet fields on the right. 
The boundary, which is marked by the 
ditch which may be seen in the right 
foreground of the illustration, runs 
through the Okhinsk oil field. The 
Soviets are planning important exten- 
sions of their oil development work in 
Sakhalin, while the Japanese develop- 
ment is partly checked by the nature of 
their concession which does not lend 
itself to intensive development. 


Japanese and 
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German statistics show that during 
1933 the output of new automobiles was 
nearly doubled, while the imports of 
gasoline decreased 680,000 bbl. in com- 
parison with 1932. A number of reasons 
for this condition is given. One is that 
the new cars consume less gasoline than 
the older models. Another is that 1933 
was the first full year of operation of the 
law for the compulsory mixing of gasoline 
with 10 percent of alcohol. Besides this, 
the revival of the coke industry has made 
available larger quantities of benzol for 
fuel purposes. 


Tue oil shale deposits at Fushum, said 
to be the most extensive in the world, ap- 
pear to be on the way to profitable ex- 
ploitation. In 1930 the total output did 
not exceed 1,400 bbl. of oil. The plants 
in operation have now raised this to more 
than 413,000 bbl. of heavy oil, together 
with 18,000 tons of ammonium sulphate 
and 14,000 tons of crude paraffin. The 
quality of the product has been improved 
considerably, and it is said that Fushum 
gasoline can compete in Manchouku with 
imported gasoline which costs 0.75 to 0.89 
yen per gallon, as against 0.55 yen for the 
local product. 
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Leading Solvent Extraction Processes 


As a Result of Remarkably Increased Interest 


in Production of Improved Lubricants Many 


New Methods Have Been Developed: A Summary 


of Outstanding Solvent Extraction Processes. 


Consweration of recent trends in 
the petroleum industry impresses one 
with the remarkable activity evinced by 
investigators on the problem of improving 
motor oils. In fact this interest in 
lubricant improvement bids fair to rival 
the octane number in claiming the atten- 
tion of petroleum refiners. First came 
the appearance of synthetic oils such as 
‘‘Essolube,” and ‘‘Syntholube” to be 
followed shortly by the introduction of 
‘*Paraflow,”’ but of late interest has been 
focused primarily on the problem of sol- 
vent refining of natural oils. 

For an understanding of the various 
processes which are now available to the 
industry it is necessary that a number of 
factors be considered. First is needed an 
understanding of the essentials of a good 
motor oil, next a proper conception of the 
functions of a solvent in the process, and 
finally a consideration of the factors deter- 
mining the type of solvent to be used. 
In this paper these factors will be con- 
sidered and an attempt will be made to 
give brief descriptions of several of the 
more prominent processes. No attempt 
at comparison will be made because ob- 
viously operating conditions vary with 
the nature of the crude or stock, and 
sufficient data are not available for a fair 
comparison. In choosing a _ particular 
system, one should be governed by its 
adaptability to his specific stock, as well 
as the possible incorporation of equipment 
already available. 

With the development of the motor 
car, more exacting demands have been 
placed on the refiner. Today an oil must 
function properly under varying extremes 
in temperature; hence its rate of change of 
viscosity with temperature must be small, 
that is, it should show a high viscosity 
index. Furthermore, its pour point must 
be below the temperature at which engine 
starting will be expected. It should 
deposit a minimum of engine carbon and 
it should have great resistance to sludging. 
Combination of these characteristics is 
highly desirable for satisfactory operation 
and reduction in oil consumption. 
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In connection with these qualities it is 
important to guard against placing too 
much emphasis on any one property. 
Thus it must be conceded that the viscos- 
ity index is probably the best indication 
of the value of the lubricant. Yet, since 
it indicates only the relative efficiency 
with which the oil will meet extremes in 
temperature, it should hardly serve as the 
sole criterion. Such important factors as 
‘‘oiliness,’’ sludge formation and stability 
of the oil should not be overlooked. Fur- 
thermore, an error of one second in the 
determination of the viscosity at 210 deg. 
may make a difference in the V.I. of as 
much as five to ten points. Obviously 
the precision of the ordinary viscosity 
determination does not warrant a greater 
precision than this in calculation of the 
viscosity index. A relatively high V.I. is 
to be desired but it should be accompanied 
by excellence in other characteristics. 

In general it has been found that the 
above requirements are most satisfac- 
torily met by an oil having a high per- 


centage of hydrocarbons of the paraffin 
series, and a low percentage of hydro- 
carbons of the naphthene series. This 
explains the usual preference for Pennsyl- 
vania oils, even though Mid-Continent 
oils are often their equal in such qualities 
as resistance to sludge formation and 
carbon residue. 

The search for a new method of refining 
an oil so as to satisfy all these require- 
ments culminated in the development of 
the selective solvent extraction process. 
This process is a purely physical means of 
lubricant refining and involves no inherent 
chemical change in the constituents of the 
crude oil. It is based essentially on the 
greater affinity of certain solvents for 
naphthenes. Thus, by a judicious use of 
a selective solvent, the undesirable ele- 
ments of a crude are extracted, leaving a 
so-called raffinate, which with subsequent 
minor treatment yields a high quality 
lubricant. By this process it is now 
possible to utilize many crudes having 
potentially excellent lubricating properties. 

The choice of solvent is evidently the 
most important element in the process. 
In all but the Duo-Sol process the line of 
attack has been to employ a solvent in 
which the undesirable elements are highly 
soluble, but in which the desirable, or 
paraffinic fraction, is relatively insoluble. 


Interior of Duo-Sol pilot plant showing solve 


recovery equipment. 
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Furthermore, the choice should be limited 
only to those solvents which can be used 
commercially. The factors underlying a 
choice of solvents may be summarized as 





TEST- FLOW DIAGRAM of PHENOL REFINING RANGER BURBANK BOTTOMS 


RANGER - BURBANK LONG RESIDUUM 
(32% Crude Bottoms , Untreated) 











follows: Gravity AL. l. 428 
h Point, | 
1. The solvent must be highly selective, Viscosity, $.U.@210°F 99.2 
that is, have a much greater affinity for un- Conradson Residue, % 3.74 





saturated aromatics than for paraffins. 

2. The method of application should re- 
sult in a maximum yield. The methods 
available are: 

(a) Batch extraction, either single or 


yore: 3*/00% Batch. Treatments with Phenol @ 170° F 


After the addition of each 100%, the g// afd phenol were agitated together ond pumped 
directly to a Delaval ~~ the separation between raffinate and extract was made 











multiple. ~ ELIE ER ats r 
(b) Counterflow extraction using B on RAFFINATE 38% EXTRACT 
either a continuous or step- Gravity, A.P.I. 27.7 
ne : Flash Point, °F. 4\0. 
peration. F ° 
; Viscosity, $.U.@ 100 185. 
3. The solvent must be stable enough to " ” @130° 352 
permit recovery with a minimum loss “ “ @210° 84.6 
through decomposition or inter-reaction is Index HO. 
with the solute. Conradson Residue, % 1.37 

















4. The temperature of application is a 
debatable point. It is questionable as to 
whether a high operating temperature, 
facilitating the refining of viscous and 
waxy stocks is to be preferred to a low 
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operating temperature, which means less Gravity PAPI. 28.2 
expense in operation and eliminates the Viscosity, S.U.@ 100° 760. 
possibility of degradation of the oil. The : “ @ 210 80. 
character of the stock will dictate this to ye Index 104. 
suune cadens. Gravity Constont 0.810 
; Conradson Residue, % 0.41 
5. The solvent should be low in price and Color, T/R ’ |. 
generally available. . . 
6. Toxicity and corrosiveness of the sol- Fractionation Bottoms contacted with Va Ib. 
vent are important. Super Filtrol / Gal/on. 
7. The subsequent treatment required 
is an economic factor. Refining costs can a ania —_— 
| be compared only with due consideration of O-10%CUT 10°50% CUT (Untreated) 50% BOTTOMS 
the various steps required to produce the ; : Gravity, °A.P.I. 25.9 
haidead oncibest. Non -Viscous Gravity , “ARI. 30.2 Flash Point °F. 600. 
Vis. sue l00°F 278. Vis. SU@IO0° 334. 
The following discussion will be only a 4 @210°F 51.7 : “ @210° 196.4 
brief résumé of the several processes now - oe at 30 ’ a tont i 
; : : ( roy. Constan F 
—. 4 operation or ready for commer- Four Point 0. Pour Point °F 45. 
cial anplication. fn son % 0.01 G@nradsonResidue% 0.84 
olor, T/r 12. Color Wr | LW 
Chlorex Process Sligh Oxidation 0,1/0.3 
‘ Outertone B 
Tue cHLoREXx process, employing 












































B,B’-dichlorethyl ether as a solvent, is the 
development of the Standard Oil Com- 


pany of Indiana and the Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Corporation. Three Chlorex 
plants are now in operation at Wood 














Table No. I 
Mid-Continent West Texas 
Residuum Residuum 


Original *Finished Original *Finished 


Deasphalt Deasphalt 

“§ Dewaxed Dewaxed 

rv Raffinate Raffinate 
Grav/60 deg. F. 22.6 27.8 16.6 27.6 

Br ee 450 shou 445 

ae 90 -10 10 -10 
- at 100 deg. F. 1,400 815 3.935 931 
“ 130 deg. F. 515 eeke int: nha 
“210 deg. F.... 93 80.9 145 84.6 
ae 71 99 18 94.8 
-Constant...... 847 810 887 811 
nm Residue 3.55 0.39 8.63 0.52 
ae 5,7 19 4.700 29 
—— ; . 3% NAR 3%4-4 
1 Raff. Yield 100 59.3 100 41.5 







* 

Raffinates were deasphaltized and dewaxed in propane solu- 
and finished by percolation through No. 1 Attapulgus clay. 
treating may of course be substituted for propane de- 


River, Illinois; Casper, Wyoming; and 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, charging about 2,000 
bbl. of crude a day. 

The three plants employ different meth- 
ods of application of solvent. Results 
indicate, however, that the multiple stage 
counterflow system is the most successful. 
The general procedure is to admit fresh 
oil into the first mixing drum, to be mixed 
with solvent which has been used in the 
second stage. The raffinate from the 
first stage then enters the second stage to 
contact with extract from the third stage, 
ete., until the raffinate from the sixth 
stage is discharged into the seventh stage 
for final contact with fresh solvent. The 
raffinate and extract layers are then 
separated and distilled to recover the 
solvent. 

Chlorexis a very selectivesolvent, having 


a freezing point of —61 deg. F. and a boil- 
ing point of 352.4 deg. F. Its low vapor 
pressure insures a minimum loss through 
evaporation, and its stability is such that 
the loss through decomposition is very 
low. The solvent has a rather high boil- 
ing point, which facilitates the treating 
of viscous stock at atmospheric pressure. 
It is below the initial vaporization tem- 
perature of the oil, however, so that re- 
covery may be made by distillation with- 
out serious loss. Chlorex is a relatively 
dense solvent, having a specific gravity 
of 1.22. Since separation occurs rapidly 
a surprisingly small quantity of solvent 
is needed for continuous operation. Ina 
plant processing 40,000 gallons of oil a 
day, it has been found sufficient to have 
but 10,000 gallons on hand. 

It has been found that the V.I. of the 
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raffinate increases with an increase in 
temperature of extraction, whereas with a 
constant V.I. the yield increases with de- 
creasing temperature and increasing sol- 
vent ratio. This feature enables the 
operator to exercise excellent control of 
the finished product. 

Test results on various oils show raffi- 
nate yields of from 30 percent for Cali- 
fornia oils to 87.5 percent for Pennsylvania 
lubricants. In every case the V.I. was 
improved, a good example being a Mid- 
Continent oil which was raised from 54.3 
to 95.0. Other oils showed viscosity in- 
dices of from 104 to 117. For commer- 
cial reasons the process, up to now, has 
been limited to distillate stocks, but as 
can readily be seen from Table No. 1, the 
process is equally effective on residuum 
stocks. 

In a Chlorex plant which is now being 
designed to furnish 800 barrels of lubri- 
cating stock per day it is expected that 
the Chlorex treatment will cost in the 


Panel board for remote control of the 
Duo-Sol pilot plant. 


neighborhood of 1.25 cents per gallon of 
stock processed, of which about one-half 
will be Chlorex loss. This plant will be 
operated with three stage countercurrent 
extraction. Incidentally it is interesting 
to note that this solvent loss has been re- 
duced to 0.04 percent by volume when 
vacuum distillation is used. 

Operating data may be estimated from 
Table No. 2 which is based on a plant 
charging 50,000 gallons of oil and 75,000 
gallons of Chlorex daily. 

No initial cost data are available be- 
cause in the plants now in operation it has 
been possible to adapt much of the equip- 
ment already available at the refinery; 
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hence a relatively small expense was in- 
curred. Using available equipment, two 
plants now in operation have actually 
been acquired at an additional expenditure 
of about $40,000 each. These plants 
have a combined capacity of 1,300 barrels 
per day. 


Table No. 2 


Estimated Daily Requirements—Direct 
50,000 gallons oil daily 
75,000 gallons Chlorex) 


(Charging and 
Plant Using 
Batch Still 

for Distillation 


Plant Using 
Pipe Still 
for Distillation 


Labor ..2to3 men per shift 2 to3 men per shift 
Steam, lb..... 50,000 275,000 
Fuel oil, gal... 2,200 2,600 
Water, gal.... 700,000 1,000,000 
Power, kwh... 720 250 


Solvent loss, 


gal. Not more than 150 Not more than 150 


Licensing authority for use of the 
Chlorex process is controlled by the Car- 
bon and Carbide Chemicals Corporation 


























of New York which is the sole manufac- 
turer of this solvent. 


Nitrobenzene Process 


"Tue NITROBENZENE process, developed 
by the Atlantic Refining Company, has 
not yet been incorporated in an operating 
plant, but sufficient experimental data 
are available to arrive at an estimate of 
costs. 

The method of extraction used is to 
mix the oil charge with a definite quantity 
of nitrobenzene through the medium of a 
five stage countercurrent extractor. The 
mixture is chilled, allowed to settle and 
the two layers separated continuously. 
The separated layers are then passed over 
steam coils in their respective recovery 
systems, thence into a vacuum evapora- 





tor where the nitrobenzene is partially 
removed, and finally into a vacuum 
stripping tower for final recovery. Since 
nitrobenzene boils at 411.5 deg. at 700 
mm., it is essential that final distillation 
be done under a pressure of 10 to 50 mm. 
with the temperature not exceeding 350 
deg. F. so as to avoid danger of decom- 
position. 

Tests on various oilstocks show raffi- 
nate yields of from 15.5 percent for 
Hobbs residuum to 77.5 percent for 
hydrogenated Colombian distillate. A 
viscosity index of 100 or more can be con- 
sistently obtained. No further acid treat- 
ment is necessary, although oils from some 
residuums may be improved by clay 
treatment. 

Actual figures for initial costs are not 
available, since no plant has as yet been 
built. An estimate has been prepared for 
the cost of a plant capable of handling 
50,000 gallons of oil per day and 75,000 
gallons of nitrobenzene. This is based on 
a nitraffin yield of 40 to 60 percent. The 
total installation costs will be on the or- 
der of $222,000, not including overhead 
charges. The initial cost of solvent will 
be about $42,500, based on an initial 
charge of 50,000 gallons. 

Cost of operation, based on a ratio of 
solvent to charge of 1.5 to 1 and a solvent 
loss of 0.1 percent, will be about $0.73 
per 100 gallon charge. Since the yield of 
raffinate varies with the nature of the 
stock the above figure means little other 
than an average. Table No. 3 gives an 
estimate of the probable cost of extracting 
100 gallons of lubricating oil from low- 
wax content stock from various sources, 
the lubricant to have a V.I. of 100. 


Table No. 3 


Mid- West Gulf 
Continent Texas Coast 
Yield, percent aed 61 43 31 
Manufacturing cost 
100 gal. raffinate.... $1.17 $1.65 $2.28 
In the solvent extraction of an oil, 


irrespective of the solvent used, there is 
always the question of dewaxing a high 
wax stock. In the case of the nitroben- 
zene process it is recommended that the 
raffinate be dewaxed rather than the 
charge. 


Phenol Process 


Tuis process offers unusual interest 
because it has been employed successfully 
in an operating plant for over three years. 
The process was developed by the Im- 
perial Oil Refineries Ltd. and the first 
commercial plant for the treatment of oils 
with phenol was placed in operation by 
the Imperial Oil Refineries at Sarnia, 
Ontario, Canada, in 1930. This plant 
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has a capacity of 2,000 barrels per day and 
has produced over 30,000,000 gallons of 
lubricant to date. A 3,500 barrel per 
day plant which has been under construc- 
tion at Port Jerome, France, was placed 
in operation December 1, 1933. 

The operation of the plant follows the 
same general lines as in the other processes, 
namely counterflow mixing, through a 
series of seven Leaver mixers and seven 
settling tanks. The charging stock, pre- 
heated to 120 deg., is admitted to the first 
mixer and anhydrous phenol to the last. 
After mixing and separation, the raffinate 
is discharged at the top of the settling 
drums, passed on into a pipe still and 
thence into a bubbling tower, where the 
phenol is distilled off. The bottoms of 
the tower are sent to a vacuum stripper 
where the separation is completed. A 
similar disposition is made of the solvent 
recovered from the bottom of the sepa- 
rators. 

Excellent results are reported by the 
refinery. Viscosity indices show an im- 
provement of 45 points for the light, 56 
points for the medium and 49 points for 
the heavy distillate. Yields vary from 
24.7 percent for California oils to 65 per- 
cent for Colombian. These yields will of 
course vary considerably depending upon 
the objective of the refiner. The flash 
point of the finished product remains 
about the same as the charging stock, but 
the gravity is improved from five to 
seven points A.P.I. Carbon residue is re- 
duced by as much as 95 percent and the 
sulphur content shows almost as good an 
improvement. 

The difficulties which were first en- 
countered have been practically elimi- 
nated. Loss of solvent over a period of 
three years amounted to about 0.15 per- 
cent, based on the charging stock. This 
has now been reduced to 0.1 percent. 
Corrosion of the flash coil presented a 
problem at first but it has been found 
that this was due to the action of hydro- 
gen sulfide and organic acids in the stock 
and not to the solvent. The solvent 
merely concentrated the sulfides and 
acids in the extract. Equipment has 
now been installed which practically 
eliminates this difficulty. 

Phenol treated oils require no acid 
treatment, but they are improved by clay 
contact treatment. Since the operation 
of the Sarnia plant has been limited to 
distillates from Colombian crude, no 
dewaxing is necessary, excepting in a few 
of the heavier motor oils which require 
centrifuging to remove a haze. To adapt 
this process to a high wax crude it would 
be essential to resort to some form of 
dewaxing operation, which should pref- 
erably be done after phenol treatment. 

A feature of the phenol process is its 
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Flow diagram of Chlorex Process. 


flexibility in adaption to the refining of 
various types of lubricants from a light 
transformer oil to a heavy cylinder oil. 
By the proper control of the temperature 
it is possible to produce excellent motor, 
aeroplane, transformer and turbine oils 
which require only a clay contact treat- 
ment after the solvent refining. In the 
accompanying flow chart is shown a 
test flow diagram of phenol treated 
Ranger Burbank bottoms. This was re- 
fined in a batch treatment and shows a 
yield of only 62 percent raffinate. In 
plant operation, where the counterflow 
mixing is employed, this would be in- 
creased to 70 or more percent. 

No initial cost data for the erection of 
the plant are available. Published operat- 
ing costs, based on a charge of 1,200 
barrels per day, indicate that the service 
costs amount to about $173.45 per day, 
not including fixed charges and labor, or 
an average of about 14.5 cents per barrel. 


Duo-Sol Process 


Tue pvo-sou process, a development 
of the Max B. Miller Company, presents 
a number of interesting features. The 
underlying principles are thus described 
by the inventors. 

‘*Duo-Sol extraction differs from any 











other process in that it uses not only a 
solvent that is selective for one kind of 
component in a stock, but in addition a 
countercurrent flow of a second solvent, 
immiscible with the first, is employed for 
the recovery of the component insoluble in 
the selective solvent, although consider- 
ably soluble in the selective solvent solu- 
tion.” 

This is a point that is not generally 
recognized but which is indeed the very 
essence of the process; namely, the fact 
that although the paraffin fraction may be 
relatively insoluble in the selective sol- 
vent, yet it is considerably dissolved in the 
solution of the solvent and the naphthenic 
fraction. 

“In principle the operation of the 
process is analogous to that of the modern 
fractionating tower. The reflux entering 
the top of the bubble tower removes the 
less volatile components from the more 
volatile ones in the upper section, and the 
more volatile components remaining in the 
liquid are removed by means of steam in 
the stripping section before the liquid 
leaves the bottom of the tower. The 
second solvent in the Duo-Sol extraction 
functions as does the steam in stripping 
the liquid leaving the system.”’ 

The action of the second solvent as a 
stripping agent is then explained as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘ Just as the efficiency of a fractionating 
tower is increased and a greater yield of 
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the lighter fraction results from the addi- 
tion of a stripping section to a column, so 
the yield of paraffinic oil is increased by 
the use of a second selective solvent for 
stripping the paraffinic oil from the 
naphthenic solution. The function of the 
second solvent may be compared to that 
of steam in the stripping section of a 
modern fractionating tower. By the 
successive application of a selective sol- 
vent to a stock the naphthenic oil can be 
almost completely extracted but the 
quantity of paraffinic oil dissolved by the 
naphthenic solution will result in a sacri- 
fice of yield unless a selective paraffinic 
solvent is used to recover this valuable 
portion of the stock.” 

A pilot plant using this process has been 
constructed and the operating characteris- 
tics on 31 different oils have been deter- 
mined. In addition the plant has served 
as a basis of design for three commercial 


plants now in the process of construction. 
Two of these, one at Paulsboro, N. J., and 
the other at Beaumont, Texas, are being 
built for the Socony Vacuum Corporation 
and the other is being constructed at 
Philadelphia for the Gulf Refining Com- 
pany. 

In the operation of the plant, the two 
solvents pass concurrently through the 
system, the charging stock being fed into 
the center. In this manner, continuous 
stripping of the paraffinic fraction from 
the naphthenic solvent solution is made 
possible. Separation of the two solvent 
phases is effected by gravity, and then the 
two solutions are passed into their re- 
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spective recovery units, where the oil and 
extract fractions are separated from their 
solvents. 

There are many solvents which might 
be used in the Duo-Sol Process, for after 
all the process has been developed around 
a principle and not around a specific sol- 
vent. In the plant now in operation, 
propane is used as a solvent for the paraf- 
fin oils and cresylic acid for the naph- 
thenic fraction. Bothof these compounds 
are cheap and easily available. Separa- 
tion and recovery are easily effected at 
normal temperatures and since both 
reagents are exceptionally stable there is 
very little tendency to decompose. 

The process is said to be equally effec- 
tive for either long residuum or steam re- 
fined stock. The refined product has a 
high viscosity index, low viscosity gravity 
constant and a low carbon residuum. 
Acid treatment is entirely eliminated, 


wens % ‘ ite oe 
Ca = a » “ee 


Commercial Chlorex plant producing 
15,000 gallons of finished oil per day. 


since the extracted oil has a color of from 
4 to 7 on the A.P.I. scale. Occasionally 
filtering must be resorted to in order to 
bring some of the residuum stock to color. 

No cost data are available but it can be 
seen that the initial outlay and probably 
the operating costs will be slightly higher 
than in the uni-solvent processes because 
of the necessity of having two solvents and 
two separate recovery units. As pointed 
out before, however, the method of ex- 
traction permits a very high yield and it is 
claimed that this increased yield will more 





than offset the extra operating cost. 
Furthermore, the elimination of acid 
treatment reduces the total cost of refin- 
ing, and the latter is, after all, the only 
true basis of comparison of processes. 


Edeleanu Process 


Tue WELL KNown Edeleanu process for 
the refining of kerosene enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the forerunner of all the 
modern solvent extraction methods. De- 
veloped by L. Edeleanu in 1907, it was 
first incorporated in an operating plant 
in Rouen, France, in 1911. The forty or 
more Edeleanu plants now in operation 
offer sufficient testimony to the success of 
this pioneer development. 

The original process employed liquid 
sulfur dioxide as the selective solvent. 
Recently the flexibility of the process has 
been greatly increased by modification of 























the solvent so as to permit better refining 
of lubricating oils than was possible with 
SO, alone. By using a mixture of liquid 
sulfur dioxide and benzol it is now pos- 
sible to adapt this process to the refining 
of a wide variety of stock, from light dis- 
tillate to heavy bottom stock. 

The process consists essentially of mix- 
ing the oil with a solution of liquid sulfur 
dioxide and benzol through the agency of 
a single or multi-step counterflow system. 
Separation of the two phases is effected by 
gravity and the raffinate and extract solu- 
tions are then passed on to their individual 
evaporation systems for extraction. A 
flow diagram for the process is included. 
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Distillates from various sources require 
different treatment to produce a maximum 
yield at the lowest cost. A feature of 
this process is the fact that it can be 
adapted to these varying conditions by 
varying the temperature and/or the per- 
centage of benzol mixed with the sulfur 
dioxide. This is an important item to 
bear in mind in a consideration of capital 
investment. 

Several other advantages are claimed 
for this process. Itissaid to be exception- 
ally well adapted to the refining of crudes 
producing a low yield of high viscosity 
index oils. By first treating with sulfur 
dioxide alone and then applying the 
sulfur dioxide-benzol treatment to the 
resulting raffinate it is possible to produce 
the usual yield of high V.I. oil and in ad- 
dition a quantity of second grade lubricat- 
ing oil. 

In Table Ne. 4 are given results of 
benzol-sulfur dioxide extraction on three 
different stocks from Tonkawa Marshall 
overhead to East Texas bottoms. These 
figures indicate that the viscosity index 
can be consistently raised to around 100, 
the carbon residue materially reduced and 
the A.P.I. gravity raised from two to six 
points. Acid treatment is unnecessary, 
but contact with clay is essential for final 
decolorizing. 

Estimated processing costs for Mid- 
Continent O. H. cylinder stock and de- 
waxed California distillate are given in 
Tables No. 5 and 6. Obviously, the cost 
will vary with the nature of the crude, the 
equipment available and the capacity of 
the plant. The figures, however, give a 
general idea of the magnitude of the total 
cost. 

Operating temperatures are compara- 
tively low and it has been found possible 
to get excellent yields at temperatures of 
from 80 to 100 deg. F. Incidentally, this 
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Sulphur Dioxide or Benzol-Sulphur-Dioxide treatment of hydrocarbons. 


process is not limited to dewaxed stock 
but is equally effective for waxy crudes, if 
the temperature is raised accordingly. 

Both sulfur dioxide and benzol are cheap 
and generally available. They are also 
sufficiently stable to permit economical 
recovery. 


Furfural Process 


Tue FURFURAL process of oil extrac- 
tion is a development of The Texas Oil 
Company, which has recently started 
operation of a commercial plant embody- 
ing this principle. As in most solvent 
processes, the continuous counterflow 
system is employed, except that in this 


case a single treating tower is used, rather 
than step operation. Oil is charged at the 
bottom of the tower and solvent at the 
top, and after mixing and then separation 
by gravity, the raffinate passes into a 
surge tank. From the surge tank the 
raffinate flows into a heater, where the 
temperature is raised to 230-250 deg. and 
thence into the vacuum stripping tower 
where the furfural is separated from the 
oil. The extract solution is treated in a 
similar manner, being preheated and then 
charged into a stripping tower. 

Acid treatment may be dispensed with, 
although a very light treatment with acid, 
followed by contact filtration will tend to 
improve the product considerably. If 





Table No. 4 


Benzol-Sulfur Dioxide Refining of Crudes From Various Sources 


Midcontinent Neutral Oil Tonkawa Marshall Overhead Stock East Texas Bottom Stock 


(1) (2) 169) (2) (3) qd) (2) (3) 


Untreated Stock treated with Untreated Stock treated Raffinate of (2) Untreated Stock treated with Stock treated with 





Stock 100 Vol% B-SO: Stock with 300 Vol% treated with ac- Stock 300 Vol% B-SO: 300 Vol% B-SO: 
(15:85) at 14 deg. F. B-SO: (40:60) tivated clay at (30:70) at 32 deg. F. (40:60) at 32 deg. F. 
Raffinate treated at 32 deg. F. 400 deg. F. and Raffinate treated with Raffinate treated with 
with activated Raffinate dewaxed with activated clay at activated clay at 
clay at 212 deg. F. naphtha at 500 deg. F. & dewaxed 500 deg. F. & dewaxed 
—30 deg. F. 
Deg. A.P.I.. err 25.4 29.3 22.7 28.8 28.2 24.6 26.8 7.1 
Vis. 100 deg. (SU Re 243 196 oe 568 2.681 1,899 1,769 
Vis. 210 deg. (SU)...... 47 46.5 74 . 67.5 143 129 126 
RS A eee 68 101 80 . 98 84 97 100 
Nha cian bina Kigk ees .850 .825 .851 .812 .823 808 807 
MER sco mcusacs made Below 0 +5 105 we +15 85 +5 +10 
Carbon Residue....... .06 .02 1.76 34 .25 3.1 1.4 1.1 
bet on hay, ET ee 1% Dark Pee 3 Dark green 8 7% 
Raffinate Yield of er 89 83 
Edeleanu treat- 
ment, Vol% of un- f ore - 
treated stock | 
MAY - 1934 161 








Table No. 5 


Estimated Processing Costs of a 


2,000 42-Gallon Barrel Benzol-SO, Plant 


Design: 
Compressors steam-driven. 


Figures based on treatment of an undewaxed Mid- 
continent O.H. cylinder stock with 300 Vol% of a 


25:75 mixture at 95 deg. F. 








Straight one-step mixed solvent plant. 





Table No. 6 


Estimated Processing Costs of 1,500 


42-Gallon Barrel Edeleanu Plant for Treating 


Oils with SO, and subsequently with Benzol-SO, 


Design: Two-step plant for producing a first grade 


oil. 


raffinate and additionally an intermediate quality— 
Compressors steam driven. 


Figures based on treatment of a dewaxed California 








a — distillate with 200 Vol% SO, plus 250 Vol% Benzol- 
Item Required Costs per Barrel SO, 30:70. Treating temperature: 95 deg. F. 
per Barrel per Distillate ities a 
Distillate Unit cts. Bbl. eile Raguteed oe ous Benet 
CD Peewee... ccs 1.0K.W.H. .8 cts./K.W.H. per Barrel per Distillate 
(2) Live Steam... 360% 20 cts. /1000 Ibs. 7 Distillate Unit cts. Bbl. 
= +a “ae ri — a as ~~ am. - 5 (1) Power..... 1.2K.W.H. .8 cts./K.W.H. .96 
_ an ‘ .3 ets. / a ae 
’ “ (2) Live Steam 
(5) Benzol Loss... .45# 20 cts. /gal. 1.25 1004*.. 4604 20 cts. /10004 9.20 
12.60 (3) Water 2,600 gals. .6 cts. /1000 gals. 1.56 
’ 4) SO-—Loss.... 64 3.3 cts. /# 2.0 
(6) Labor: 1 Fereman per day, 3 helpers per shift 2.80 po esc rl 454 20 aaa ry 1.25 
(7) Operating Materials, Maintenance, Repairs _ os ; ’ 
(Approx. $15,000/year).................666. 2.20 14.97 
(6) Labor: 1 Foreman per day, 3 helpers per shift 3.7 
PE. ¢018bE C6 peROANRENeeeUweteneaun® 17.00 cts. Bbl. 0) Gyscating Matestain, Maiatenanes, Sageien... . 3.0 
Total 21.67 cts. /Bbl. 


dewaxing is necessary, it should precede 
the solvent treatment. 

Furfural refined oils show a V.I. of 95 to 
106; yields of 46 to 78 percent and a grav- 
ity improvement of from four to ten 
points A.P.I. Carbon residue is markedly 
reduced. 

An important feature is the low toxicity 
of the solvent. Another point worthy of 
note is the fact that furfural is a product 
of agricultural wastes such as oat hulls, 
corn cobs, straw, etc. It can be produced 
commercially very cheaply and compares 
in price with practically all other refining 
solvents. The specific gravity of furfural 
is 1.16, the boiling point 323 deg. and the 
vapor pressure at 100 deg. is 10. This 
low vapor pressure reduces losses through 
evaporation, while the high boiling point 
permits a high temperature of application, 
a decided advantage in the extraction of 
viscous or waxy Oils. 

The cost of erection of a plant will of 
course vary with the existing plant facili- 
ties as well as the nature of stock to be 
refined. An estimate of $200 per barrel 
of daily charge capacity is given as a rea- 
sonable outlay. Operating costs are also 
variable, depending on the type of stock 
charged. It has been estimated that on 
the basis of a 0.2 percent loss in solvent in 
a plant charging 750 barrels of Mid- 
Continent oil and 1,500 barrels of furfural 
per day, the cost will be about $0.5127 
per barrel, including labor and all fixed 
charges. 

As with several of the other processes, 
furfural refining is adaptable to a wide 
variety of stocks. Records indicate that 
satisfactory results have been obtained in 
the refining of both distillates and residual 
stocks from many different sources. 


* In case that exhaust steam is available in refinery, the steam 
consumption will be 3704 live steam +90 exhaust steam. 


Crotonaldehyde Process 


Tue FOSTER WHEELER CORPORATION 
has recently announced the development 
of a solvent extraction process employing 
crotonaldehyde as a solvent. No operat- 
ing plant has as yet been constructed but a 
pilot plant established at Carteret, N. J., 
has furnished some interesting operating 
and cost data. 

Continuous counterflow mixing is em- 
ployed with a few additional features not 
found in the other systems. Three mixer 
drums and centrifuges are used, thus 
greatly reducing the time of separation. 
Oil admitted into the first mixer contacts 
with solvent which has been used in mixer 
number two. The oil and solvent are 
thoroughly mixed and then passed into 
the centrifuge where rapid separation is 
effected. The raffinate then flows into 
the second and then into the third stage 
for further treatment of the same nature. 
From the final centrifuge the raffinate 
passes into a heater, where it is raised to 
327 deg. F. and is then distilled under re- 
duced pressure. The solvent phase un- 
dergoes similar distillation. 

Crotonaldehyde is neither corrosive 
nor toxic under ordinary operating condi- 
tions. Operations must be conducted in a 
closed system, however, to prevent oxida- 
tion of the aldehyde. The specific grav- 
ity of the solvent is 0.859 and the boiling 
point is about 105 deg. which permits easy 
recovery. Crotonaldehyde is moderate 
in price, the present cost being about 75 
cents per gallon. 

Using this process, it is possible to in- 
crease the V.I. by as much as 30 points, 


raise the A.P.I. gravity three degrees and 
considerably reduce the carbon residue. 
By employing centrifuges, instead of 
settling tanks, it has been possible to 
halve the loss of high V.I. material. 
Furthermore the use of centrifuges speeds 
up the phase separation, thereby shorten- 
ing the cycle for solvent re-use. This 
means that less solvent must be kept on 
hand for operation. In a plant charging 
1,000 barrels of stocks it is reported that 
only 25 barrels of solvent are required 
for operation. 

This process may be adapted to various 
kinds of oils by a very simple expedient. 
It has been found that by varying the con- 
centration of water dissolved in the sol- 
vent, from 0 to 7.5 percent, it is possible to 
vary the adaptability of the solvent for 
various kinds of oils from kerosene to 
bright stock. Actually, kerosene is never 
refined in this manner, but one can readily 
see the possibilities of selective extrac- 
tions. 


Shell in Argentina 


Ir Is UNOFFICIALLY reported that the 
Royal Dutch Shell and the government 
of the Argentine Republic are negotiating 
for the transfer of the oil fields known as 
“‘Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales’’ to 
the Shell Company for operation on a 
fifty-fifty basis. It is also understood 
that the Shell Company will get large new 
concessions in northern Argentina. 
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Cav. pi GR. croce Attilio Pozzo, head 
of the Shell organization in Italy was 
recently nominated a Senator of the 
Realm by H. M. the King of Italy. 
Mr. Pozzo may be called upon soon 
to assume additional important responsi- 
bilities as a result of the Italian govern- 
ment’s policy of encouraging the con- 
struction of an extensive refinery program 
within the country. 





© Shell Magazine 
Cav. Di Gr. Croce Attilio Pozzo 
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Frank Champion 


Frank CHAMPION, sales manager for 
Byron Jackson, is sailing early in May for 
a two months’ visit to Trinidad and Vene- 
zuela and may be reached at Apartado 84, 
Maracaibo. Mr. Champion will return 
to Los Angeles early in July. 

J. H. Baird Jr., also of Byron Jackson 
in the position of export manager, recently 
returned to New York from Europe. 
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J. F. Winchester 


eB. F. WINCHESTER, supervisor and 
coordinator of motor transport for Jersey 
Standard, who made a most interesting 
trip over the Iraq pipeline last year, is 
planning to make an exhaustive survey of 
motor transport in the British Isles this 
year. Last year, Mr. Winchester’s trip 
took him from London to Paris, Milan, 
Brindisi, Athens, Alexandria, Cairo, and 
over Palestine, Iraq, Arabia and finally 
back to the United States. Most of this 
trip was completed by Imperial Airways. 


CoLoneE DRAKE, president of the Gulf 
Oil Corporation in Antwerp, Belgium, 
with European representatives of the Gulf. 


Front row, reading from 
left to right: G. A. Rahe, 
Hamburg, Germany; T. J. 
Meyer, Antwerp, Belgium; 
J. A. Olsen, Copenhagen, 
Denmark; G. M. Talbot, 
London, England; B. P. 
Newton, Antwerp, Belgium; 
J. F. Drake, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; F. W. Good, 
Antwerp, Belgium; R. J. 
Child, Genoa, Italy; and 
J. R. Knowles, London. 

Standing in the back row, 
from left to right: K. H. 
Noel, Antwerp; W.A. Berry- 
man, Antwerp; Leon Jans, 
Antwerp, Belgium; William 
Smellie, London, England; 
and R. J. Jecker, Zurich, 
Switzerland. 
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World Oil Production— Official Figures for 1934 
Revised 


All figures furnished direct to WORLD PETROLEUM by Governments, except where otherwise specified 


Country 
United States...... 


Pee ee 
Netherland India .. 
Colombia......... 
peer 
Se errr 
WEEE ve casvcees 
British India...... 
eer 
I ic xs ceseed 
Japan and Taiwan!'. 
Egypt 


ae 
Sx. 9 ss eanceeaws 


Others!. 


1 Estimate. 


Sakhalin Russian included with Russia. 


(Figures in U. S. Barrels—Conversion ratio 7 bbl. =1 ton) 





March April May June July August September October November December January February 
1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 1934 1934 
75,302,000 65,313,000 84,747,000 82,841,000 84,387,000 85,239,000 78,186,000 76,017,000 69,755,000 72,060,000 71,976,000 65,450,000 
11,003,300 11,824,400 12,794,600 12,489,400 11,837,000 13,402,200 14,340,200 14,595,000 13,479,200 =12,591,600 13,356,000 12,488,900 
10,324,328 9,340,870 9,380,893 9,354,387 10,197,425 10,367,511 10,231,410 10,852,653 10,843,910 11,253,704 11,091,514 9,921,765 
4,009,649 3,949,001 4,104,919 4,490,220 4,755,600 4,562,551 4,420,486 4,502,127 4,000,000 4,515,000 4,511,038 4,261,929 
3,683,386 3,984,519 4,370,835 4,452,000 4,648,000 4,669,000 4,109,000 4,549,867 4,199,797 4,422,096 4,164,790 3,988,502 
2,825,021 3,011,973 2,857,620 2,805,353 2,950,803 2,893,211 2,605,840 2,429,072 2,833,630 3,259,258 3,113,707 2,863,088 
3,390,051 3,028,639 3,357,214 3,280,382 3,249,428 3,172,568 3,186,435 3,179,043 3,127,047 3,414,754 3,500,000! 3,500,000: 
1,218,626 1,093,410 1,169,238 1,113,328 1,189,655‘ 1,164,104 1,085,885‘ 1,087,397' 999,253% 995,605 1,012,780 903.471 
1,140,000 1,051,000 1,210,300 1,181,500 1,180,000! 1,180,000! 1,180,000' 1,180,000' 1,180,000! 1,180,000' 1,180,000' 1,180,000: 
942,940 988,766 1,807,565 1,750,206 1,183,527 1,284,726 1,035,338+ 970,427! 998,066‘ 1,178,004: 1,188,5404 1,041,658: 
839,857 834,876 816,080 772,626 759,076 780,929 755,676 818,184 788,970 799.484 852,189 766,254 
761,302 708,703 729,669 741,244 700,000! 700,000! 700,000! 680,832 667,648 701,392 700,000! 700.000: 
329,224 318,619 326,900 326,830 336,553 332,934 315,000 320,000! 309,624 311,500 312,333 281,946 
214,984 196,595 302,385 184,250 196,756 194,327 182,602 186,431 179,648 175,000! 172,172 161,000: 
195,000 195,000 195,000 195,000 195,000 195,000 195,000 195,000 195,000 195,000 195,000 195,000 
131,964 124,103 138,348 137,620 136,752 143,836 133,903 125,786 128,450 127,421 122,934 109,900: 
128,504 121,647 128,226 141,640 147,889 148,467 139,826 141,379 133,591 138,198 132,655 120,900 
87,218 84,974 89,754 113,447 99,510 100,602 97,342 97,132 108,304 113,677 124,425 116,546 
141,183 129,591 134,666 130,200 141,414 153,174 155,778 160,951 157,808 155,491 152,292 138,593 
100,000 100,000 100.000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 
46,000 46,000 46,000 46,000 46,000 46,000 46,000 46,000 46,000 46,000 46,000 46,000 
36,000 36,000 35,000 36,000 36,000 36,000 36,000 36,000 36,000 36,000 36,000 36,000 
116,850,537 106,481,686 128,744,212 126,682,633 128,473,388 130,866,140 123,237,721 122,270,281 114,266,946 117,769,184 118,040,369 108,371,452 


Comparison of crude oil production in 

the United States, all other countries 

and total for the world during January 
through February, 1932, 1933 and 1934 





JAN. thrdugh FEB. 


500 
MILLIONS 
OF BARRELS 





400 





300 




















2? Anglo-Persian Oil Co. figures revised; fuel oil returned to the ground has been deducted. 
Sakhalin Japanese included with Japan. 


3 Thuringia estimated 7,000 bbl.; official figure for Prussia. 
‘International Petroleum Company’s figures. 


Official Crude Oil Production Figures for 1932, 1933 and 1934 
(Barrels of 42 U. S. Gals.) 


United States 
Russia 
Venezuela 
Roumania.... 
eee 
Ns 66 6:065.0.000 
Netherland India 
Colombia 


Argentina. . 


Egypt....... 





Daily Daily Daily 

Total Average Total Average Total Average 
1932 1932 1933 1933 1934 1934 

785,159,000 2,145,243 898,874,000 2,462,670 137,426,000 2,329,254 
149,719,000 409,070 148,901,900 407,950 28,000,000 474,576 
119,596,512 326,7 120,882,802 331,186 21,013,279 356,157 
50,491,205 137,954 50,971,200 139,647 8,772,967 148,696 
45,122,455 123,285 49,581,280 135,840 8,153,292 138,191 
32,802,285 89,624 33,904,882 92,890 5,976,795 101,301 
39,584,027 108,153 38,512,663 105,516 7,000,000 118,644 
16,384,956 44,768 13,157,127 36,047 1,916,251 32,478 
13,166,900 35,975 13,954,800 38,232 2,360,000 40,000 
9,899,266 26,026 13,923,281 38,146 2,230,198 37,799 
10,023,780 27,387 9,560,039 26,192 1,618,443 27,431 
8,600,312 23,500 8,493,301 23,069 1,400,000 23,728 
3,905,230 10,670 3,865,129 10,589 594,279 10,072 
2,274,043 6,213 2,288,464 6,270 333,172 5,647 
2,340,000 6,393 2,340,000 6,411 390,000 6.610 
1,742,370 4,760 1,591,495 4,360 232,834 3,946 
1,573,857 4,300 1,622,624 4,446 253,555 4,297 
1,054,373 2,880 1,147,825 3,144 240,971 4,081 
1,824,019 4,983 1,712,823 4,692 290,885 4,930 
1,200,000 3,300 1,200,000 3,288 200,000 3,389 
552,000 1,508 552,000 1,515 92,000 1,559 
432,000 1,180 432,000 1,184 72,000 1,220 
1,297,477,590 3,544,940 1,417,469,635 3,883,212 228,566,921 3.874.009 
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In fact, the position of the oil industry upon 
sane analysis appears to be entirely confused 
by secondary issues, by interference of several 
Committees and Boards, by lack of unified 
effort, by amateurish approach to vital issues 
and by inconsequential squabbles. Origi- 
nally, and most successfully, Secretary Ickes, 
the Petroleum Administrator, was hailed as 
the dictator of the oil industry; with some 
powers delegated to the Planning and Coordi- 
nation Committee, which in fact represented 
the oil industry; but subsequently the Petro- 
leum Administrative Board, because of differ- 


Unirep QTATES 
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Daily California 
Crude Oil Daily Runs Motor Fuel Imports Shipm. East 

















Production to Stills Stocks forweek for week ences of opinion and non-cooperation of 

bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. : : ‘ehe : 
Week Ending March 17...... 2,448,000 2,410,000 57,708,000 808,000 361,000 various factions within the Planning and 
‘ 504,000* ek nea Coordination Committee, supplanted that 
Week Ending March 24...... ey nl 2,310,000 57,011,000 580,000 670,000 Committee, though presided over by Nathan 
Week Ending March 31...... 2,381,000 2,250,000 57,098,000 939,000 308,000 R. Margold, a lawyer without experience in 
4685008 the oil industry, and not including representa- 
Week Ending April7......... 2,428,000 2,096,000 57,583,000 1,056,000 714,000 tive oil executives. The hearings in Washing- 

528,000* . 

Week Ending April 14........ 2,449,330 2,340,000 57,770,000 720,000 657,000 ton were allowed to degenerate into petty 
456,900 arguments, of which the J. Edward Jones 


Underlined figures indicate im 





nt in statistical position—decrease in produc- 


tion, runs to stills, gasoline stocks and imports. 
*Estimated total production of the Rusk-Gregg field, East Texas; official and 


unreported. 


Federal Refinery Control 
Advoecated: Washington 
at Crossroads 


Tue weakness of refinery gasoline quota- 
tions at the close of March, 1934, with local 
selling of third grade gasoline at 234 cents per 
gallon, brought the attention of the whole 
industry and of the federal NRA authorities 
to the weakened refinery situation and a vast 
accumulation of the motor fuel stocks since 
December 1, 1933, which in fact amounted to 
7,000,000 bbl. in the three months ending 
March 1, 1934. The total accumulation of 
some 60,438,000 bbl. of motor fuel by March 1, 
1934, threatened to upset the whole industry, 
and actually was responsible for a widespread 
retail price cutting at a time when seasonal 
influences tend to improve the prices. At the 
same time the huge increase in motor fuel 
storage served to stress the apparent imprac- 
ticability of the $10,000,000 Stabilization Pool 
proposed in December of 1933, the increase in 
motor fuel stocks to March 1, 1934, amounting 
to 294,000,000 gallons valued at $11,750,000 
at 4 cents per gallon, or at $14,700,000 at 5 
cents per gallon; while with the Pool in opera- 
tion the gasoline production would have 
probably exceeded the actual output, the 
refiners being guaranteed a profitable market. 

The failure of the Petroleum Code to date is 
definitely traceable to crude oil overproduc- 
tion in East Texas field, and to the distribution 
and runs to stills of that crude in East Texas 
and in other refinery centers. The crude oil 
overproduction in East Texas field above the 
allowables has been estimated at times to 
approach 150,000 bbl. per day, and has probably 
averaged 100,000 bbl. per day during March. 

Two methods of controlling refinery runs, 
and hence gasoline production, were advocated 
actively early in April. The Planning and 
Coordination Committee suggested a plan for 
refinery control of gasoline production by a 
quota system under which certificates would 
be issued to refineries, and after such quotas 
had been completed no gasoline could be 


produced until time arrived for issuance of new 
certificates; an emergency licensing organiza- 
tion is proposed to be set up, to be later sup- 
planted by permanent bureaus to supervise 
the curtailment, which would be enforceable 
under emergency legislation. The major oil 
interests objected to the certificate refinery 
plan and offered as a substitute a voluntary 
restriction of output. Thus while the refinery 
situation was quite demoralized both the 
federal authorities and the oil interests were 
arguing the means of curtailment, rather than 
actually limiting crude oil runs to stills, since 
the overproduction in the East Texas field 
alone could not have possibly accounted for 
more than half of the increase in gasoline 
stocks in the last three months, the balance 
being derived from excessive runs throughout 
the country. The certificate refinery plan 
would not be either practical or popular in 
United States, being a step ahead to a com- 
plete federal control of industries within the 
states, and therefore probably not sustainable 
in courts, while at the same time requiring a 
large bureaucratic organization for enforce- 
ment. 

The NRA Consumers Advisory Board sub- 
mitted to the Petroleum Administrative 
Board a plan to prevent further expansion of 
retail gasoline outlets in sections of the coun- 
try over-supplied with filling stations by 
giving the power to the Petroleum Adminis- 
trator to refuse licenses for new stations in 
such sections. The proposed plan will be, in 
all probability, found unconstitutional and 
unenforceable even under NRA. 

The Petroleum Administrative Board and 
the Division of Investigation of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior recommended to Secretary 
Ickes that ships transporting oil and its prod- 
ucts from Texas and California ports to other 
domestic markets file detailed reports of such 
movements. A corresponding order, under 
authority of section 9-C of NIRA, prohibiting 
the shipment in interstate commerce of oil 
produced in excess of state allowances, was 
issued by the Secretary on April 8. 


incident was symbolical, if not typical. The 
multitude of non-cooperating directional com- 
mittees and boards is at best definitely con- 
fusing, and control of the situation must revert 
to a single body, a committee of four men at 
most, consisting possibly of Secretary Ickes, a 
major oil company’s executive, an independ- 
ent operator and a representative of labor, the 
current practice resulting in the industry 
talking itself into a situation much more 
serious than it really is, and finally believing 
in it. 


Federal Indictment in 
California 


@w Marcu 23 four large Pacific Coast 
groups of oil companies were indicted by the 
federal government for alleged violation of the 
Petroleum Code. The federal charges were 
that the Code was violated by a plan in which 
posted prices for motor fuel were evaded 
through an arrangement between some major 
companies and their smaller secret subsid- 
iaries, which operated in “‘apparent competi- 
tion” with the so-called “ parent’’ companies. 
It was charged that third grade gasoline, 
produced by major concerns, was sold by them 
at their own service stations at one price, and 
at the same time was distributed to smaller 
“‘subsidiaries’’ and sold under different trade 
names at a lower price, thus causing secret 
and “vicious” price cutting, imperiling the 
existence of actually independent small oil 
companies. The major companies and their 
alleged subsidiaries indicted include: the 
Standard Oil Company of California and the 
Signal Oil Companies of California and Dela- 
ware; the Associated Oil Company and the 
Seaside Oil Company; the Shell Oil Company 
and the Guardian Oil Company; and the 
Richfield Oil Company (William McDuffie, 
receiver), and the Rockett Oil Company. 
Peirson Hall, United States Attorney for 
Southern California, presented the case for 
the government, and at the same time said 
that the proposed Pacific Coast cartel agree- 
ment was unconstitutional, stating that “if 
the cartel is valid then the Petroleum Admin- 
istrator has given away rights which he had no 
right to give away.” 
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Secretary Ickes disagreed with the policy of Arkansas, effective April 1, and affecting February of 1933, thus reflecting the advan- 
the Department of Justice in California, and it 3,000 men, increasing total pay rolls about tages of the lower dollar exchange. Motor 
is reported that the Secretary accordingly $30,000 per month. On April 11 the Carter fuel exported during February, 1934, amounted 
protested to Attorney General Cummings Oil Company (S. O. N. J.) announced approxi- __to 2,025,000 bbl., as compared with 1,940,000 
prior to the indictments. The valuable mately corresponding increases in salaries for bbl. exported in January of 1934, an increase 
assistance of Kenneth R. Kingsbury, president _its field workers in Oklahoma and Kansas, of 4.38 percent; and 2.74 percent above motor 


of the Standard Oil Company of California, affecting about 1,000 employes. fuel exports in February of 1933. Exports of 
was lost to the Planning and Coordination Labor disputes continued to be discussed in crude oil from the United States increased 
Committee, Mr. Kingsbury resigning because conferences in Washington and in the South- somewhat to 2,511,000 bbl. during February, 
of the indictment against his company. west. The Petroleum Labor Policy Board 1934, as compared with 2,288,000 bbl. ex- 


disapproved on April 14 the much discussed ported in the preceding month; and 1,886,000 

East Texas Refineries wage differentials proposed for the oil in- bbl. exported in February of 1933. Thus in 

dustry by the Planning and Coordination February, 1934, the crude oil constituted 

Ordered Closed Committee, thus scoring for organized labor. 30.95 percent of the total exports of all petro- 
@w MARCH 24 the State of Texas won its On the whole, however, the labor problem in leum products. 


first legal action with the East Texas refiners the oil industry appeared as of secondary The United States dollar, which was offi- 
over the validity of the new state law author- importance, the workers being paid well; the cially stabilized on January 31, 1934, by 
izing detailed supervision and control of living expenses being small; the concentration President Roosevelt at 59.057 percent of its 
refineries by the Texas Railroad Commission of labor in any one place limited; the labor un- former value, remained unchanged, though 
when District Judge J. D. Moore sustained a ions not yet well patronized; and the current rumors were current that further devalua- 
general demurrer to an application of G. L. disputes as yet being sponsored by men not _ tion to around 55 percent of the former value 
Culver of Gladewater, operator of two re- actually representative of oil field workers. may be ordered, in which case exports from 


fineries in the East Texas field, for an injunc- On April 17 the Cleveland retail market was the United States would be correspondingly 
tion in which the constitutionality of the new thrown into considerable confusion by a sud- benefited. 
statute was questioned, at the same time en strike of service station attendants who 


dissolving a temporary restraining order. walked out abruptly leaving the task of (prude Oil Production 

Another favorable development occurred early | SUPPlying Cleveland motorists to independent oy passive 

in April when the Court of Appeals ruled that operators. Over 2,000 filling stations were 

federal agents may go on company properties affected. The strike resulted from demands Crvupe ow and natural gasoline produc- 
to check reports, that privilege having been on the part of the union fora minimum wage of tion during March, 1934, averaged about 
previously denied by Judge Randolph Bryant. $115 to $150 a month and 40-hour 5-day 2,520,000 bbl. per day, 78,000 bbl. per day 


It was not until April 8, however, that R.D. Weeks. above the production for the preceding month 
Parker, chief administrator of the oil and gas 7 and 246,000 bbl. per day in excess of crude oil 
division of the Texas Railroed Commission, “A Preduction Control and natural gasoline production during March 
closed indefinitely about 30 refineries not Tue enrorcement of federal state allow- of 1933. In March the crude oil production 


reporting to his office as required by state ables continued ineffective, with all principal _ thus exceeded the federal allowable by 138,000 
laws. The effectiveness of the enforcement producing oil states having an output during bbl. per day, while early in April the over- 
will be anxiously watched by the oil industry, March and the cumulative production in production continued some 60,000 bbl. per day 
the court tests having been started by F. W. excess of federal quotas. The originally above the quotas, East Texas and California 
Fisher, oil attorney, on behalf of several closed planned prosecution of states exceeding their accounting for most of the excess production. 
plants. The more active enforcement of quotas, and the rule that such states must Natural gasoline production in the United 
proration and refinery laws eliminated at least make up their overproduction in the following States approximates currently 100,000 bbl. per 


some overproduction and caused refinery months, has not been even attempted. day, and is not included in the federal allow- 
gasoline, third grade, in East Texas area to ables. 

advance from 234 cents per gallon at the close Exports Continue High Total stocks of all oils decreased by 3,957,- 
of March to 4 cents a gallon by April 15. Durinc February, 1934, total imports of | 900 bbl. during February, 1934, to a total of 


The pending decision of Judge Bryant in all petroleum products into the United States 595,876,000 bbl., indicating a daily gross 
the Arrow Refining Company and consoli- declined sharply to 3,309,000 bbl., 118,000 bbl. decline in stocks of 141,000 bbl. 
dated cases attacking the new refining state per day, as compared with 4,044,000 bbl., The crude oil runs to stills during March, 
laws is held to be virtually a moot issue in the 130,300 bbl. per day, imported during the 1934, continued excessive, averaging 2,325,000 
face of the V-th Court of Civil Appeals ruling preceding month. Under the federal quota bbl. per day, but early in April some curtail- 
staying the injunction previously granted to imports are limited to 108,400 bbl. per day; ment was noted, the runs for the weeks ending 
the Panama Refining Company and others therefore during February, 1934, the quota was March 31 and April 7 averaging around 2,250,- 
by Judge Bryant. exceeded by 9,600 bbl. per day; and over the 900 bbl. per day. 
September, 1933-February, 1934, period, in- 
clusive, the imports averaging 112,100 bbl. Mgoeter Fuel Demand 
@w aprit 4 the Gulf Oil Producing and _ per day, the quota was exceeded by 3,700 bbl. apove 1933 
Pipeline Companies (Gulf) announced an _ per day. 
increase of from 3 to 10 percent in salaries of Exports of all petroleum products, including EnpvicaTtep domestic demand for motor 
all field employes in Texas, Louisiana and motor fuel, in February, 1934, increased fuel during February, 1934, averaged 891,000 
slightly to 8,108,000 bbl., as compared with 
7,650,000 bbl. exported in January, 1934; and 


abor 


U. S. drilling; comparison of oil were 27.35 percent above total exports in Six major oil stocks in relation to 50 indus- 
wells, dry holes, and gas wells. trial stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. 
19u 1932 1933 1934 193) 1932 1933 1934 
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Effect of Federal Production Orders on Principal Oil Producing States 


(in barrels) 


Sept. 1933 to 
March 1934 
Cumulative 


Overproduction Overproduction 


Texas. ee So 9.132.000 
Oklahoma 2.351.000 
California 3,241,000 
Kansas . 318,000 
United States. . 16,477,000 


bbl. per day, a decline of 6.40 percent under 
the daily average during January, 1934; 
58,000 bbl. per day above the domestic motor 
fuel consumption in February of 1933, an 
increase of 6.96 percent; 5,400 bbl. per day 
above the domestic motor fuel consumption in 
February of 1932, an increase of 0.61 percent; 
and only 11,300 bbl. per day under the domes- 
tic motor fuel consumption in February of 
1931, the peak year, a decline of but 1.25 per- 
cent. The domestic motor fuel demand thus 
indicates a very marked recovery in consump- 
tion, promising a most satisfactory summer 
season. The NEW YORK TIMES weekly com- 
bined business index advanced notably during 
February and March, 1934, standing at 84.9 
in the week ending March 31, as compared 
with the recent low of 77.0 in the middle of 
January, 1934, and 72.5 early in November of 
1933. At the close of March, 1933, the index 
stood at 63.7; at the close of March, 1932, it 
stood at 70.0; and at the close of March, 1931, 
at 88.0, indicating that currently business 
approximates 1931 levels, and is over the 
worst phase of the depression. The slowing 
factors of the business developments at this 
time are: (1) the difficult labor situation; (2) 
the disappointing break in the markets last 
summer and fall, impressing conservatism; 
and (3) the realization that much of the current 
improvement is due to the vast federal relief 
projects, necessarily only of temporary nature. 

The daily rate of exports of motor fuel 
averaged 72,000 bbl. in February, 1934, 14.3 


March 1934 April 1934 Daily Average 
Federal Daily Production for 
Quota Week Ending Apr. 7 

2,200,000 983.700 1,060,500 
700.000 476,400 460.500 
550,000 462.500 470,000 
250,000 122,100 123.500 
3,700,000 2,369,200 2,428,000 


percent above the exports in the preceding 
month; 2.4 percent above the motor fuel ex- 
ports in February of 1933; 26.7 percent under 
the exports in February of 1932; and 44.2 
percent under the exports in February of 1931. 

Total daily demand for motor fuel in Feb- 
ruary, 1934, therefore was 963,000 bbl.; an 
increase of 6.99 percent as compared with the 
total daily demand in February of 1933; 2.13 
percent under total demand in February of 
1932; and 6.60 percent under total demand in 
February of 1931, the year in which motor fuel 
demand was at peak. 

On March 1, 1934, motor fuel stocks at 
refineries, terminals and in transit amounted 
to 60,438,000 bbl., an increase of 3,778,000 
bbl. as compared with stocks on hand on 
February 1, 1934, indicating that during 
February motor fuel supply exceeded demand 
by a very large margin of 135,000 bbl. per day. 


Prices Firmer 


WDurine the last half of March and first 
half of April crude oil prices throughout the 
United States were maintained, while refinery 
gasoline quotations after dipping to the year’s 
lows at the close of March, recovered to the 
best levels of the year by April 15. The price 
wars in retail marketing were prevalent 
throughout the United States and jeopardized 
the whole price structure. The more impor- 
tant price wars took place: in New York City 
metropolitan area where prices dropped to as 
low as 114% cents a gallon for third grade 
product at service stations of H. C. Bohack 


York (Socony-Vacuum) leading the major 
concerns with a 1!4-cent a gallon cut in prices 
on March 23 in metropolitan district and 
1-cent a gallon cut in suburban area; Standard 
Oil Company of California late in March 
reduced service station and tank wagon prices 
from 2 to 2% cents a gallon in San Francisco, 
Seattle and Tacoma; Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana on March 23 and 29 reduced service 
station prices of motor fuel 2 cents a gallon in 
Milwaukee, and 1% cents a gallon in metro- 
politan Chicago and Minneapolis; with similar 
“price wars’’ spreading to Columbus (Ohio); 
Rocky Mountain States; parts of Kentucky, 
Louisiana and Pennsylvania; to Philadelphia, 
Boston, St. Louis and to many other smaller 
centers of consumption. Tank wagon serv- 
ice station prices per gallon for motor fuel, 
regular grade and including all taxes, in 
representative districts in the middle of April 
were: 14.5/15.5 cents in metropolitan New 
York (16.3/16.8 cents in Newark, N. J.); 
12.5/14.5 cents in Providence, R. I.; 14.8/16.8 
cents in Chicago; 16.5/17.5 cents in Ohio; 
12.0/15.0 and 10.0/13.0 cents in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles respectively; 16.0/18.0 
cents in Oklahoma; and 24.0/27.0 cents in 
Montreal, Canada, with 2-cent differential for 
the premium grade. 

Refinery gasoline quotations in Mid-Con- 
tinent district declined about half a cent per 
gallon by March 30, from quotations posted 
at the close of February, but recovered all 
ground lost and advanced to the best levels of 
the year by April 15, when refinery gasoline 
was quoted at 3%-4 cents per gallon for 
58-60 U.S. M. grade, 59.9 and below octane 
rating in Group 3, Oklahoma market; 60 to 
64.9 octane rating, U.S. M., brought 414-434 
cents a gallon; and 65 and above octane rating, 
U.S. M., commanded 434-5 cents per gallon. 
In the East Texas field third grade refinery 
gasoline, which sold at as low as 234 cents per 
gallon at the close of March, improved to 
3%-4 cents a gallon by April 15, thus greatly 


and Company, an independent marketer, or 
4 cents per gallon below the prevailing post- 
ings, with Standard Oil Company of New 


U. S. consumption and exports, pro- 
duction, imports and prices of motor 
fuel in relation to motor fuel stocks. 


U. S. production, runs to stills 
and price of crude oil in relation to 
stocks of all petroleum products. 
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strengthening refinery markets. On the East 
Coast, at Bayonne, U. S. M. grade, 60 to 64.9 
octane rating, was quoted unchanged at 534 
cents per gallon (3.39 cents gold*). Gulf 
Coast prices for export on April 15 were weaker 
at 414%-44 cents per gallon (2.51 cents gold*) 
for 58-60 U. S. M. grade. 

Natural gasoline prices remained weak 
during March and April and on April 15 
natural gasoline was quoted at 134-15 cents 
per gallon (0.81-0.95 cents gold*) for grade 
26-70 in Oklahoma and North Texas, and at 
1%-2 cents a gallon (1.18 cents gold*) in 
North Louisiana. 

Kerosene prices were unchanged from the 
preceding month and on April 15 grade 41-43 
w.w. was quoted at 334-354 cents a gallon in 
Group 3, Oklahoma market; and at 514-534 
cents a gallon (3.25 cents gold*) on the East 
Coast at Bayonne. Gulf Coast prices for 
export were steady at 4144-414 cents per gallon 
(2.48 cents gold*) for 41-43 p.w. grade. 

The recent advances in fuel oil prices, 
totalling 60 cents in the last 12 months, and 
now quoted at $1.35 a barrel (79.6 cents 
gold*) in New York, brought strong protests 
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from shipping interests, who indicated that 
they may be forced to bunker in foreign ports, 
or revert to coal fuel. Particularly the inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Company indi- 
cated that such ships as the Manhattan and 
the Washington burn 27,000 bbl. of fuel 
oil on each round trip, and therefore within 
last year the cost of operation on each 
round trip was increased by $16,200 for fuel 
alone. 

Prospects for the future course of prices are 
brightened up only by the approaching motor- 
ing season and by the improved motor fuel 
demand, both outside factors; while within 
the oil industry the trend is inevitably to 
break the prices by crude oil overproduction 
and excessive crude runs to stills, resulting in 
an unwarranted accumulation of motor fuel 
stocks, which depress the markets. Whether 
finally some federal, state, or voluntary cooper- 
ative legislation, or agreements, will succeed 
in regulating the overproduction of both crude 
oil and motor fuel is highly problematical, and 
at best relatively distant. In the meanwhile 
the trend of refinery gasoline prices will con- 
tinue indefinite and will be highly sensitive to 


Crude Oil Prices 


(Dollars per barrel) 


Oklahoma, North Texas and Kansas 
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West Texas... 


Gulf Coast 
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Gray County, Texas bees 
Smackover, Ark.. 
Rocky Mountains: 
Salt Creek..... 
Elk Basin...... 
Pennsylvania: 
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Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 
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Effective Gold at 41% 
Sept. 29, 1933 Discount 
( 28 deg. U. S. $0.84 Gold $0.4914 
36 deg. 1.00 0.59 
| 40 deg. 1.08 0.633, 
flat 1.00 0.59 
flat 70-75 4144-4, 
25 deg. 0.94 0.5514 
! 30 deg. 1.04 0.61% 
| 34 deg. 1.08-1.12 6334-66 
40 deg. top 1.12-1.14 66-67, 
| 36 deg. 1.11 0.6514 
| 40 deg. top 1.19 0.70 
. 40 deg. top 0.91 0.5334 
. flat 0.70 0.41% 
36 deg. 1.00 0.59 
. flat 1.18 0.6914 
... flat 2.45 1.45 
. flat 2.07 1.22 
. flat 1.02 0.60 
Effective 
Sept. 6, 1933 
34 deg. 0.70 
. 39 deg. 0.6514 





various developments tending to 
refinery operations. 

The federal petroleum excise tax collections 
reflected the improvements in domestic 
demand: the 1-cent motor fuel tax bringing 
$14,731,087 in February of 1934, as compared 
with $8,515,013 in February of 1933; the 
lubricating oil tax bringing $1,647,257 as 
compared with $1,014,560; and all petroleum 
excise taxes bringing $19,494,703 as compared 
with $12,866,009. 
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Cayuga—East Texas 


"The tive water ot and the Texas Sea- 
board Oil Companies No. 1 Edens Fee, in 
Samuel Snider Survey, in northwestern Ander- 
son County and near Cayuga, apparently 
discovered the first major pool in Texas since 
the opening of the Conroe field early in 1932. 
The discovery well topped the Woodbine for- 
mation at 3,845 ft. and encountered saturated 
sand from 4,061 ft. to 4,088 ft., producing 
3,000 bbl. initially through three !>.-inch 
chokes, and estimated as being able to produce 
5,000 bbl. per day open flow. The second well 
in Cayuga field, same operator’s No. 1 A. 
Wills, one mile due northeast from No. 1 
Edens Fee, was completed early in April for 
3,000 bbl. initially through one l-inch choke 
from Woodbine formation topped at 3,818 ft. 
and found saturated from 4,060 ft. to 4,086 ft. 
Two additional tests by the Tide Water Oil 
and Texas Seaboard Oil Companies, No. 1 
Wortham and No. 1 Rampy, located respec- 
tively 2,000 ft. northeast and 2,800 ft. south- 
east from the discovery well, were due for early 
completion, both wells encountering Woodbine 
formation high structurally and coring sand 
saturated with oil and gas. Three additional 
projects were started by the discoverers of the 
Cayuga field by the middle of April within the 
proven area. 

The paraffin base crude oil from the discov- 
ery well which originally tested 28 gravity, 
gradually improved to 31.8 gravity, yielding 
between 33 and 37 percent gasoline, but test- 
ing 1.7 percent sulphur, an unusually high con- 
tent for northeast Texas Woodbine sand pools. 

The new Cayuga field is located 20 miles due 
east from the Powell-Mexia fault zone fields; 
45 miles south-southwest from the Van pool; 
60 miles due west from the south end of the 
East Texas field and 28 miles due northwest 
from the recent Long Lake gas field discovery, 
all these fields producing from the Woodbine 
formation of Cretaceous age. Geologically, 
Cayuga field is probably very much of the Van 
pool type, being a fairly large dome type struc- 
ture possibly caused by deeply buried inland 
saltdome. Crude oil in the Van pool averages 
33.5 gravity, thus being more nearly related to 
the new discovery than the Mexia-Powell and 
East Texas crudes which average 40 gravity. 
The extent of the Cayuga field is yet undeter- 
mined, all four wells drilled to date being very 
nearly flat structurally, though geophysical, 
reflection seismograph, survey, which was 
responsible for the discovery, suggests a field of 
around 15,000 acres, and a recoverable crude 
oil reserve of about 300,000,000 bbl. 

The Tide Water Oil and Texas Seaboard Oil 
Companies control jointly 14,000 acres around 


*U. S. Dollar at 41 percent discount. 
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the discovery well, having surveyed it with 
seismographs early in 1933. The single owner- 
ship of the new field will result in a fairly slow 
development campaign and conservative spac- 
ing of oil wells, the tentative plan calling for 
one well to 20 acres, or for a total of around 750 
wells if the pool will cover the estimated 
15,000 acres. 

In the matter of transportation the Cayuga 
field is located very well strategically, being in 
an area of a network of major trunk lines lead- 
ing to the Gulf Coast about 150 miles away. 
The drilling costs in Cayuga field will not be 
excessive, a completed well costing between 
$25,000 and $30,000, while it will take not over 
three weeks to complete the producers to 
4,100 ft. 

If current expectations as to size and recov- 
eries of the Cayuga field are realized it is evi- 
dent that the Tide Water Oil and the Texas 
Seaboard Oil Companies have come into pos- 
session of a major and very valuable oil 
reserve at a time when all major companies are 
in active search for such reserves. 


East Texas 


Tue pritinc activity continues in the 
East Texas field unabated. Between 60 and 
70 completions and locations each per week are 
reported, with total number of producers in the 
field reaching 13,000 at the close of April, or an 
average of but 8.55 acres per well. 

Important transactions concentrating East 
Texas properties in the hands of major com- 
panies continue to take place. Magnolia 
Petroleum Company (Socony-Vacuum) pur- 
chased the producing leases of the East Texas 
Refining Company (F. W. Burford) including 
230 producing oil wells. Stanolind Oil and 
Gas Company (S. O. Indiana) acquired from 
several small operators 16 oil wells on 96 acres; 
while Tide Water Oil Company and the Atlan- 
tic Oil Producing Company were reported as 
considering the purchase of the American Lib- 
erty Company’s (Golding and Murchison) 
properties including 127 oil wells on 1,560 
acres, having a daily allowable of 3,500 bbl. 


Cleveland—Texas Guli 


Tue cLevetanp pool discovered in Febru- 
ary, 1934, by the Gulf Production Company’s 
(Gulf) No. 1-C Kirby, completed for 1,300 bbl. 
per day from 5,716 ft. to 5,724 ft., was elimi- 
nated from the ranks of promising new fields, 
several wells around the discovery having been 
abandoned without finding oil. The Gulf 
Production Company’s No. 2-C Kirby, 1%- 
mile south from the discovery, after missing 
production in the 5,700 ft. sand is being carried 
down to test deeper formations, and is cur- 
rently drilling at 7,700 ft., after encountering 
Cook Mountain series at around 7,000 ft. 


Wildeats Disappointing 
in Oklahoma 


Tue sovutu surpank field in T25N-R6E in 
Osage County, opened by Mead Brothers and 
Beck early this year, developed into the most 
active pool in Oklahoma with 11 completions 
having a potential of 19,700 bbl. per day and 
about 40 drilling wells and locations. The 
State Proration Department, with the ap- 
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proval of the U. S. Department of the Interior, 
classified the South Burbank field as a new dis- 
covery and allowed each well to produce 200 
bbl. per day. 

The Binger wildcat test of the Denver Pro- 
ducing and Refining Company in Section 
34-T10N-R10W in Caddo County which in 
February cored 70 ft. of saturated oil sand 
from 9,917 ft. to 9,987 ft., as reported in the 
preceding issue of WORLD PETROLEUM, was 
still testing in the middle of April with but oc- 
casional small flows of high gravity crude aver- 
aging around 200 bbl. per day. The great 
depth of the well and the fact that barroid mud 
was used to prevent a blow-out prior to setting 
casing have been unquestionably contributory 
to delays in completion of the well, having 
sealed the oil sand under great pressure. The 
real potentiality of the Binger district there- 
fore still remains unknown, though the strike, 
regardless of eventual size of the discovery 
well, is of very great importance. 

The Lucien field in T20N-R2W, Central 
Oklahoma, was due for very important one- 
mile extension south, the Magnolia Petroleum 
Company’s (Socony-Vacuum) No. 1 Kolb in 
Section 33, correlating exceptionally high on 
top of the Simpson series. The current active 
development of the Lucien pool southward 
brought the total number of producing wells in 
the field to 30 with a daily potential of 63,000 
bbl., while 11 wells are drilling in the pool and 
10 more will be started immediately. The 
Lucien field is allowed 7,000 bbl. per day under 
April orders of the State Proration Department. 

The Crescent field in T17N-R4W, in Logan 
County, Central Oklahoma, was extended 
north and south by two large wells of Carter- 
Gypsy Oil Companies and Amerada-Stano- 
lind Oil Companies, producing respectively 
7,560 bbl. and 3,350 bbl. per day initially. 
The Crescent field was re-classified from Class 
D (wildcat) to Class C pool and allowed 3,500 
bbl. per day, instead of former allowance of 50 
bbl. per well per day. The 12 oil wells in the 
field have a potential production of 45,000 bbl. 
per day. Of very great importance in the 
Crescent field was the completion on April 14 
of the Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation’s 
No. 1 Campbell in section 33-T17N-R4W, 
which after finding but a small well in the first 
Simpson sand from 6,045 ft. to 6,080 ft., was 
deepened to the second Simpson sand (Wil- 
cox), found at 6,180 ft., and flowed at the rate 
of 2,400 bbl. per day, thus proving the exist- 
ence of a second major oil sand in the pool. 

The wildcat prospects which showed some 
promise earlier in the year in Oklahoma and 
caused extensive leasing and drilling develop- 
ments, were gradually eliminated either com- 
pletely or as pools of any consequence. The 
Amerada Petroleum Corporation et al No. 1 
Fouts, near Langston in Logan County, in Sec- 
tion 14-T17N-R1W, found only salt water in 
the second Simpson Sand (Wilcox) from 5,240 
to 5,246 ft. and plugged back to first Simpson 
Sand at 5,100 ft. and is being completed for 
around 300 bbl. per day. In Pontotoc 
County, the Fitts-Graben district in T2N-R7E 
was most disappointing with several offsets to 
the discovery, Manahan Drilling Company’s 
No. 1 Reynolds Wagoner 90 bbl. producer 
from the Booch sand at 1,764 ft., missing the 


production completely; and apparently de- 
veloping into an area of minor importance to 
be developed by small operators with portable 
drilling machines. In Garvin County, near 
Paoli, Anderson and Kerr No. 1 Rodke in Sec- 
tion 21-T4N-R1W found salt water in Simpson 
sand at 4,955 ft., after recovering some satu- 
rated cores, and is being abandoned. 


Western Kansas Discoveries 


Sranotinp om and Gas and Amerada 
Petroleum Companies No. 1 Hilger in Section 
16-T26S-R4W, in Reno County, apparently 
extended the major Ritz-Canton-Galva, Vo- 
shell, Hollow, Burrton trend of oil fields fifteen 
miles southward when it produced 1,400 bbl. 
initially, after acid treatment, from the Viola 
Limestone at 4,062 ft. to 4,067 ft. The Hilger 
producer was drilled on a structure mapped 
from the seismograph surveys. 

D. R. Lauck No. 1 Jordan in section 6- 
T28S-R1W, in Sedgwick County near Wichita, 
discovered a new field of probably minor im- 
portance in the Wilcox sand at 3,654 ft., pro- 
ducing 1,200 bbl. in the first 17 hours, but 
subsequently dropping to 300 bbl. of oil and 
700 bbl. of salt water per day. 

Vickers Petroleum Company No. 1 Cravens 
in Section 15-T25S-R11W, in Stafford County, 
found some oil at 3,926 ft. in the Viola Lime- 
stone and was preparing to test. 


Michigan 


Pure om company’s No. 2 Willie in Sec- 
tion 5-T14N-R6W in the Broomfield gas field 
was drilled to the Dundee Limestone, the 
major producing horizon in Central Michigan, 
topping that formation at 3,633 ft., and finding 
exceptionally high gravity oil, 44 gravity, at 
3,635 ft., but drilling into salt water at 3,661 
ft. The Broomfield field has at this time 23 
gas wells completed in the Michigan sand 
series at 1,300 ft. to 1,400 ft. with a potential 
flow of around 80,000,000 cu. ft. perday. The 
Pure Oil Company No. 2 Willie was the first 
well in the field to test Dundee Limestone, and 
while it may not develop into a commercial oil 
well, it practically proves deeper oil production 
on the central part of the structure, one mile 
due east, thus making an important discovery 
and probably causing an extensive testing of 
Dundee in this portion of Central Michigan. 

The Leaton and Vernon fields, north of Mt. 
Pleasant, were being connected by the Wittmer 
Oil Company’s No. 1 McReary and No. 1 
Mogg in Section 12-T15N-R4W, producing 
from the Dundee limestone at about 3,700 ft. 

BASIL B. ZAVOICO 


San Paulo Subsidizes Drilling 


BBy a recent law the government of the 
Brazilian State of San Paulo will grant sub- 
ventions to approved individuals or corpora- 
tions who will undertake drilling for oil in 
that state. The subventions depend on depth 
drilled and amount to 100 milreis per meter 
for holes more than 100 meters in depth. 
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Extracts from Cireular Describing 


Schierwater Plan 


For some time past an International 
Committee of tankship owners has been sitting 
for the purpose of considering proposals for the 
amelioration of the present conditions in the 
tanker freight market. In view of the volume 
of laid-up tanker tonnage which is depressing 
the market, it is evident that until there is a 
definite increase in demand, there can be no 
material improvement in the freight market 
unless some plan is adopted which offers an 
inducement to owners to refrain from accept- 
ing uneconomic rates. In present conditions of 
supply and demand an excessive increase in 
rates would be neither justified nor desirable, 
but there is no reason why the owners of tanker 
tonnage should continue to run their vessels 
at rates which, so far from giving them any 
return on their capital, do not even provide for 
depreciation. 

Having these basic facts in mind, the Com- 
mittee now submit to you the enclosed Plan, 
to be known for convenience of reference as 
“The Schierwater Plan.’”’” The main features 
are: The formation of an Association, the 
members of which pay into a common pool 
a percentage of all freights received by them 
on charters made after the Plan becomes opera- 
tive. The proceeds of these contributions, less 
the necessary expenses will be distributed 
among the vessels which are laid up, thus 
providing a definite inducement to owners to 
refrain from accepting uneconomic rates. 

There is no attempt under the Plan to fix 
freight rates or to control the movements of 
vessels. Each owner will retain his complete 
independence and is at liberty to accept what- 
ever rates he may think desirable in his 
particular circumstances. He may run his 
vessels, or lay them up, as he may prefer, 
without consulting the Association. The Pool 
is confined to tanker vessels of 2,000 tons 
gross and over. 

The affairs of the Association controlling 
the Pool will be in the hands of an International 
Council, domiciled in London, consisting of 
representatives from each country, elected by 
the owners in the different countries on the 
basis of the tonnage entered in the Pool and 
registered in each country. 

A point to which the Committee have given 
very serious thought is the allocation of 
laying-up allowances as between Diesel vessels 
and steamers. It is generally admitted that, 
ignoring depreciation, Diesels can work at a 
lower cost than steamships and for some time 
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past a very large majority of fixtures have been 
secured by Diesel vessels. Having all circum- 
stances in mind, the Committee consider that 
the regulation which shall rank as 70 percent 
only of its actual tonnage for the purpose of 
drawing laying-up allowance is a fair and 
equitable solution. 


Sale of Vessels 


Bute 6 of the Rules of the Association is 
inserted with the intention of preventing 
“fictitious” sales, made with the object of 
avoiding the Pool contributions. There is no 
restriction on genuine sales, as it is recognized 
that many owners would be unwilling or unable 
to bind themselves in this respect. Although 
the maximum percentage payable to the Pool 
on voyage charters has been fixed at 3314 per- 
cent of the gross freight the intention of the 
Committee is to recommend that at the com- 
mencement of operations a rate of 10 to 15 
percent be levied. No contributions will be 
payable on charters made prior to the date 
on which the Plan becomes operative. A small 
entrance fee of £2. 2s. per tank vessel will 
be payable on entering the Pool and the Coun- 
cil will have power to charge an annual sub- 
scription of not exceeding the same amount. 


Membership 


AALL EvRoOPEAN owners are being invited to 
join the Pool forthwith, and steps are being 
taken to secure the cooperation of owners 
outside Europe. 

The principal owners of tank vessels which 
are associated with a number of the largest 
oil companies, owning between them approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 tons d. w., and whose vessels 
are employed primarily in the carrying of oil 
cargoes of such oil companies, have expressed 
their approval of the Plan. 


Possible Results 


Tue committee feel that it is not within 
their province to attempt a forecast of prob- 
able results which must necessarily depend 
upon the demand for tonnage. As some guide 
to owners who may wish to form their own 
estimates, it may be useful to say that recently 
compiled statistics indicate that of the inde- 
pendently owned tanker vessels affected by the 
plan approximately 1,500,000 deadweight tons 
are in employment apart from long term char- 
ters and about 1,000,000 deadweight tons laid 
up. There is no suggestion that the plan 





will increase in the volume of business avail- 
able to owners, but it is hoped that it will 
ensure that such business as is done will 
provide some return to members on the capital 
invested in their tonnage whether running or 
laid up. 

A. C. HARDY 
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British Imports 


The rrenp of British imports which has 
been upward in comparison with similar figures 
for last year during the past few months, has 
been temporarily checked. Total imports for 
March amounted to 5,658,829 bbl. against 
5,815,972 bbl. for March 1933. This slight de- 
cline may possibly be due to the delays in in- 
ward shipment during the Easter holidays in 
England. It may be assumed that imports 
will soon resume their increasing trend, as that 
is based on gradually increasing industrial 
activity within the country. 

Imports from Russia continued to decline, 
indicating that the full extent of the loss of the 
British market to the Soviets has not been fully 
realized as yet. Imports from Persia con- 
sisted of more crude and less refined products 
than in the preceding month. 


British Oil Imports By Products 








(Barrels) 
Three Three 
March monthsto months to 
1934 March 31, March 31. 
1934 1933 
Lamp Oil 614,830 1,945,459 1,471,703 
Motor Spirit 2,816,428 7,472,371 7,592,375 
Lubricating Oil 180,173 693.630 591,332 
Gas Oil 406.969 1,033,254 740,342 
Fuel Oil 1,582,657 4,254,228 3,964,935 
Other sorts 57,772 177,201 65,7 
Total products . 5,658,829 15,574,143 = 14,426,387 
Sere 955,257 2,837,714 2,485,239 
Total Imports 6.614.086 18.411.857 16,911,626 
v 


Gulf Export Prices 





for Major Oil Products 


Product Cents Per Gallon 
Mar. 15 Mar. 31 April 
Gasoline: U. S. Motor 414 4y%4- 4%, Wer 
64 /66-375 E.P. oa 44-5 i-4 
Kerosene: 44 w.w. ; ... 4% 4% 4% 
41-43 w.w. — 4% 4% 
41-43 p.w. aa 4%, 4, 4M 
Gasoil: 26/30 transluc. 3%- 3% 3%- 3% 3) 
30+ transluc. 34%4- 3% 3%4- 3% — 38"! 
Fuel Oil: Bunker Purposes..... $1.05 barrel $1.15 = $1.15 
Grade C: Cargo Lots........... 0.95 barrel 1.05 1.05 
Lubric Oil: Bright Stock No.8.. 34 -35 35 35 
(New York Bright Stock No.64% 33 -35 34 34% 
Export) Warren E........... 27Y4-28Y_ 2714-2844 2747? 
600 Unfilt.. . . . 2514-2644 26 -26% 2% ~ 
650 Unfilt........... 28% 2844-285, 28 ~* 
600 flash S.R........ 2834-2934 29 -29% 29 #9 
630 flash S.R........  3414-35% 33%4-34 334 
(S. Texas) pale 300 No. 3....... 7-™M% %7%-™% t° 
pale 500 No. 34.... Tip- 844 7%4-8% Mh 
pale 750 No. 4....... 8%4-9% 8%-%% 84 
pale 1200 No. 4 914-10 9y,-10 =! 
red 500 No. 5-6......  7%- 8 ™%-8 Tir 
red 750 No. 5-6. 9 -9%% 9 -% 9° 
red 1200 No. 5-6. 9%4- 9% M- 9% We 


Rumanian Export Prices 


Product 
Mar. 10 Mar. 25 
Light gasoline.............. 0.0323 =: 0.0312 
Heavy gasoline.......... 0.0270 0.0260 
Gasoil —5 deg. 0.0261 0.0258 
ere er 0.0139 0.0130 
Kerosene (Dollars per ton)... $8.64 $7.91 





Cents Per Gallo» | 


April 
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wage scale. Drillers have been receiving full 
wage scales when idle and much less when 
fully employed. This is due to a system of 
insurance which is in effect when unemployed 
and not in effect when employed. 


Union Soviet 


Equipment 


Lack OF imported machinery and supplies 
is steadily becoming more serious as it becomes 
increasingly evident that domestic factories 
are not yet in a position to supply require- 
ments. Of about 2,000 tons of steel which 
were to be delivered to Baku during the first 
quarter no delivery was made during the first 
21% months and of all assorted bar iron re- 
quired only 30 percent was delivered during 
the same period. Orders placed for roofing 
metal and sheet iron for the quarter were filled 
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Official Figures for Soviet Oil Operations 


Crude Production Daily Average Run to Stills Drilling 





1934 (Bbl.) (Bbl.) (BbI.) (Feet) at the rate of 14 and 6 percent respectively. 
January 13,356,000 430.840 11,680,900 317,011 There is a shortage of pipe and especially of 
February 12,488,900 446.000 10.621.800 321,509 : : : 

¥ . umpin ts) ssor pipe, of which onl 
March 14,644,000 472,400 12,257,000 360,096 pumping and compressor pipe, of y 
27 percent of the requirements for the quarter 
Total First Quarter 1934 410.488,900 149.876 34.569.700 998.616 were delivered in 4 inch sizes and only 6 per- 

First Quarter 1933 32,473,700 360,820 29,632,100 555.416 cent in 3 inch sizes. The Liebknecht and 

! Jorks which w 0 shi 
Total 1933 149,901,900 407,950 131,591,300 2.789.523 Andreefi W orks wh a a expected to ship 
i Quota 1933 170.800.000 167.670 155.000.000 3.315.000 500 and 700 tons of pipe respectively were not 
Quota 1934 (Revised) 214,900,000 588.876 193,400,000 7,260,000 able to make any delivery at all during the 
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Signs of Improvement 


Crvuve production during the first quarter 
of the year shows a decided improvement over 
the corresponding quarter of last year. The 
total is, however, below the figure for the last 
quarter of 1933. 

During the last quarter of 1933 several 
gushers were opened at the Lokbatan field 
which enabled Baku to catch up with and even 
to exceed the plan. Early in 1934 as a result 
of extremely inclement weather which has 
made roads impassable and fields inaccessible, 
and to other factors, production slipped off 
once more. The orders to liquidate all arrears 
and accomplish an increased tempo in crude 
production could not be complied with in 
spite of the excellent showing for drilling op- 
erations. According to operation reports 
most of the drilling was done at shallow depths 
and was not as effective as deeper drilling 
would have been. 

Despite all obstacles, total production for 
the first quarter has shown an increase of 
about 22 percent over the corresponding quar- 
ter of last year which is much more satisfac- 
tory than comparing production with the 
quota for the first quarter of 1934. The ac- 
tual results are not even near the plan. The 
revised plan for crude production of all Soviet 
fields amounting to 214,900,000 bbl. calls for 
53,725,000 bbl. of crude production per quar- 
ter, while the actual results obtained are 
14,000,000 bbl. less than required. 

Baku produced 29,000,000 bbl. during the 
first quarter; Grozni produced 8,000,000; and 
all other trusts produced approximately 
3,500,000 bbl. 


Drilling Reeord 


Daine operations at Baku achieved 
100.6 percent of the plan during March, while 
drilling in all Soviet fields amounted to 97.5 
percent of plan for the month, which under the 
conditions prevailing is a record for all times 
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in Soviet Russia. Compared with the results 
during the corresponding months of last year 
the drilling operations for all fields show an 
increase of 91 percent and individually for 
Baku an increase of 99 percent; for Grozni 
starting from a much lower relative base the 
increase was 169 percent. Well completions, 
however, were less satisfactory. Of the 200 
new wells which were to be completed in the 
fields of Baku, only 50 percent were completed 
and brought under operation. Had the 200 
wells actually been completed Baku would 
probably have been able to produce the ex- 
pected 406,000 bbl. of crude per day. The 
highest daily average of Baku crude produc- 
tion actually achieved, however, was between 
350,000 and 360,000 bbl., largely the result of 
several gushers which were brought in at 
Lokbatan. The Ordzonikidze and Artema 
oil fields of Baku increased production during 
March and satisfactory operations were also 
reported from the Lenin group of fields. All 
other individual oil fields have shown un- 
changed production results, largely due to lack 
of organization and shortage of equipment, 
labor and supplies. The oil fields of Grozni 
are behind plan and behind the figures for last 
year. 

Once more the administration of Baku has 
been notified to undertake the necessary steps 
to liquidate all arrears and to remove all ob- 
stacles which cause unnecessary breakdowns 
and consequent loss of time. This is to be 
accomplished by unified operation of all divi- 
sions, careful selection of teams and operators 
and adequate investigation of all breakdowns 
with a view to eliminating negligence. All 
operators will in future have free transporta- 
tion to and from individual fields. There is a 
distinct possibility that the oil industry like 
other branches of Soviet heavy industry will 
have ‘ Politotdel’’ supervisors, similar to the 
brigades which were introduced in agriculture. 
Irregularities are still being reported in the 


first quarter of the year. In addition to this 
all pipe available in the fields is of low quality. 


Exploration 


A conrereNce of all Vostokneft geologists 
was held in February for the purpose of co- 
ordinating operations in the oil fields of the 
eastern region of the country. The area in 
question lies between the Ural mountains 
and the Volga river stretching southward to 
Sirt Daryi and northward to Pechora. Ishim- 
bayevo is considered the point where the 
richest deposits of oil, estimated in millions of 
tons, are centered. The geologists headed by 
Prof. Gubkin will make a thorough study of all 
geological possibilities in an effort to follow the 
suggestions of Stalin for the creation of an oil 
center in the eastern part of the Soviet Union. 
M. Yeger, chief geologist of Vostokneft, as- 
serted that this area covers 40,000 square 
kilometers, including a section where extensive 
exploration has been carried on during recent 
years and 90 wells have been drilled. It is 
likely that within the next two years commer- 
cial production will be in full swing, according 
to M. Yeger. 

S. Ganshin, former head of Glavneft and 
present chief of Vostokneft stated that Stalin 
has further suggested the development of a 
new vil center in the southern and western re- 
gions of the Ural mountains, a task which falls 
entirely to Vostokneft. The immediate task 
is to undertake sufficient exploration to pro- 
duce not less than 3,500,000 bbl. of crude in 
1935. While this is not an easy matter, owing 
to the geographical and climatic conditions, 
the suggestion comes direct from Stalin and 
means will doubtless be found for accomplish- 
ing it. 

Centralasia 


Dvrinec February of this year oil was dis- 
covered at Djar Kurgan on the railroad which 
parallels the Surkhan river. A well drilled to 
a depth of about 500 ft. brought in a gusher 
flowing initially 1,500 bbl. of crude per day. 
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The well is situated in the Khandag fold, 
adjacent to the Gaurlak sulphur deposits. 
Both locations are situated on the right bank 
of the Amu Raryi River and are at a distance 
of 125 kilometers apart. Previous to this dis- 
covery oil was found in Centralasia at Neftdag 
where gushers were opened during 1932 and 
several other fields were explored in the Trans- 
caspian valley resulting in discoveries at 
Boyadag, Sirt Lally, Monjukli, Chikishliar, 
Keimir and the Kalitzki hills. 

Another potentially important oil center in 
Centralasia is Ferghani where, in 1932, after 
two years of exploration, the Tchangirtash 
field was discovered at a distance of 18 kilo- 
meters from the railroad junction of Djetal 
Abbada which is the southern center of the 
Kirgiz Republic. Two wells are at present 
under full operation. The Ferghani valley is 
reported to have about 70 districts where oil 
has been found. 

The deposits of Centralasia including 
Ferghani, Uzbek and Tadjikstan are estimated 
at 65,000,000 tons which is much higher than 
the estimates made in 1931. New oil locations 
were discovered at Stalingrad, where explora- 
tion has been completed and exploitation 
drilling entered upon. Further exploration is 
being conducted in Amu Daryi leading down 
to the Aral Sea. The Aral Sea was explored 
for oil in 1915 and the Nikolai Island, which 
has an area of 200 square kilometers, has 
shown richly saturated sands. 


Domestic Consumption 


Domestic consumption of petroleum 
products increased by slightly over one percent 
in January 1934 compared with December 
1933, but showed a decline of 4.2 percent 
compared with January 1933. The decrease 
compared with the corresponding month of 
last year was due chiefly to a decline in the 
consumption of kerosene. Motor fuel con- 
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Averace daily production of all Rou- 
manian oil fields during the first half of March 
was reported as 150,500 bbl.; during the 
second half of the month production rose to 
161,000 bbl. daily, due to the completion of 
eight new wells in the Razvad—Gura-Ocnitzei 
region. The most productive of these wells 
was Boldesti No. 208, with an initial produc- 
tion of 231 bbl. daily. 

Wells recently put down in the new Razvad 
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sumption increased by 17.4 percent and the 
demand for ligroin increased 31.9 percent. 


Consumption of Petroleum and Products 
in Soviet Russia during January 1934 





January January 
1934 1933 

re 413,848 352,478 
Kerosene and Ligroin 1,120,518 = 1,556,254 
Lubricants......... 287 362 305,040 
Fuel oil 4,033,183 3,945,865 
Other prodimete...... 2.25050. 144,431 128,359 
Veta... ccccccccseccseeee SORRBER 6507006 


Revised Soviet Oil Exports by Individual 
Products for 1932 and 1933 





(Barrels) 
1933 1932 
Crude oil 3,678,626 3,680,705 
DE, 4.5, ¢e0 ce aeeane es 10,710,688 16,765,030 
a are ee 4,698,150 6,773,112 
0 ree 3,833,939 3,864,714 
Lube oils ; 2,190,225 1,742,550 
Diesel and Fuel oils 11,435,396 16,956,009 
Total ee ee 36,547 024 49,782,120 
|) eee 76,671,000 107,256.000 


Revised Soviet Oil Exports by Countries of 
Destination for 1932 and 1933 





(Barrels) 

ETC y ee eee en 7,490,115 7,919,250 
EE ey Sree ee 5,394,225 7,254,180 
I 9 ct Ghd Scerana econ ascti ee 2,342,985 4,662,045 
Germany 3,791,250 4,052,867 
ry ere ree ee 2,566,185 3,232,882 
SEES SEO STEEP 2,748,315 2,760,180 
Belgium 1,947,440 2,084,092 
re Pere 1,639,635 2.037.075 
wn chew euwueees 752,790 2,010,217 
OS Pe ee re ere 420,742 881,180 
Ee ee eee ee 1,323,187 1,537,425 
Holland... 458,490 546,750 
Denmark..... 918,997 772,762 
| rar 800,625 708.810 
CD. c nccaccacnencens 543,270 231,232 
I ar cintivaeveweses 3,408,773 9,091,173 
ME 6.035844 45S0000% 36,547,024 49,782,120 
J. WEGRIN 
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field show that the third horizon of the 
Meotien formation is productive only between 
the upper 5 to 18 meters; below this is water. 

The oil industry is somewhat impatiently 
awaiting the time when congestion at the 
oil-loading docks at Constantza will be re- 
lieved by the new system of wharves, construc- 
tion of which began last year. This project 
is now about 40 percent completed, and when 
finished the oil port will have 45,831 ft. of new 


wharfage for vessels drawing up to 33 ft. 
Heretofore Constantza has had only one 
meter of wharfage to every 4,000 tons of 
annual oil exports, which is far too little for 
the volume of business handled. The result 
has been that freight charges on export busi- 
ness have been high, due to the constant paying 
of demurrage arising from enforced waiting of 
tankers for their turn to load. It is calculated 
that the cost of the improvement will largely 
be amortized by the savings resulting from 
the avoidance of future demurrage charges. 
This saving will be all the more welcome to 
the industry when the time comes for Rou- 
mania to meet the competition of Iraq oil. 

The definitive figures for oil production of 
all the Roumanian fields in 1933 show a 
number of interesting details. There was 
practically no increase in production of crude 
in comparison with 1932, but there was an 
increase of 1,962,016 bbl. in the amount of 
crude run to stills; in fact, the crude treated 
in Roumanian refineries amounted to 98.8 
percent of the year’s production, so that old 
stocks had to be drawn on to meet the export 
demand for 1,646,834 bbl. of crude. The 
yield of stripped gasoline during the year 
averaged 20 percent. The total domestic 
consumption of all refined products amounted 
to 9,329,432 bbl., an increase of 9.2 percent. 
Drilling totaled 836,074 ft., an increase of 20 
percent over 1932. 

The Gura-Ocnitzei district is still far in the 
lead of the 23 other producing districts. 
This district gets credit for 45 percent of the 
total production and for 55 percent of all new 
drilling. Three companies: Astra Romana, 
Steaua Romana and Concordia together pro- 
duced 50 percent of the 1932 output. The 
total number of persons employed in the oil 
fields was 14,019, or one man to each 3,570 
bbl. of yearly production of crude. The out- 
put of refined products showed an increase of 
1,795,997 bbl. This increase is credited al- 
most entirely to increased sales of gasoline 
and gas oil, the increase in the latter item 
being directly due to the growing use of Diesel 
engines in the industries of the country. 

England (6,901,944 bbl.) was the leading 
customer for Roumanian oil, followed by 
Italy (6,327,972 bbl.) and Egypt (4,116,413 
bbl.). The next best outlet is bunker oil, 
which accounted for 4,031,167 bbl. 

Figures for the transportation of oil through 
the state pipelines show a total of 7,976,395 
bbl., which exceeds the figure for last year. 

During 1933 the Roumanian oil industry 
paid taxes to the amount of 3,250,000,000 leu, 
which amounts to 442 leu ($4.47 at current 
rate of exchange) per ton of yearly production 
of crude. The industry is looking hopefully 
for some lightening of this heavy tax burden, 
and for some lowering of freight rates from the 
oil fields to the ports. It will need concessions 
in both these lines if it is to compete success- 
fully with Iraq oil. With the recent accession 
of Mr. N. Teodorescu to the post of Minister 
of Industry and Commerce the industry will 
at least have a powerful friend in the govern- 
ment. Mr. Teodorescu is high in the admin- 
istration of the Credit Minier and understands 
the oil industry and its problems as well as 
any man in the public life of this country. 
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Gasoline Consumption 


Avromosizes and other motor vehicles in 
regular service in Mexico increased from 52,113 
on December 31, 1925 to approximately 100,- 
000 on December 31 last year, reports Minis- 
try of National Economy. Expansion of the 
national highway system and spread of the 
modern trend account for this increase, Minis- 
try says. 

Gasoline consumption last year is officially 
reported as 254,568,726 liters against 236,636,- 
252 liters in 1923. The Ministry of National 
Economy estimates petroleum consumption 
last year at 13,494,283 bbl., of which the pub- 
lic used 11,066,884 bbl. and the oil companies 
the rest. In 1932, the total domestic oil con- 
sumption was 13,679,811 bbl. National Rail- 
ways of Mexico, this country’s greatest rail 
system, used 4,554,746 bbl. of oil last year 
against 5,055,373 bbl. in 1932. 

The third decrease in the gasoline consump- 
tion tax in Ti Juana, Ensenada, Lower Cali- 
fornia, has resulted in an increase in the govern- 
ment’s revenue from that source in that local- 
ity, from 12,500 pesos in December to 33,000 
pesos in February. Filling stations represent- 
ing an investment of over 1,000,000 pesos have 
been constructed there since the first of the 
year. 

Gasoline imported for consumption in out- 
lying regions far from sources of domestic sup- 
ply have been exempted from duty by decree 
of President Rodriguez. 


National Company 


Sae oF stock in Petroleum Mexicanos 
(government controlled integrated oil com- 
pany) which has recently been organized, has 
been launched most successfully to Mexican 
citizens and Mexican Companies, according to 
official announcements. Hundreds of applica- 
tions had been received before the sale com- 
menced; half of the 20,000,000 pesos capital 
for the company is to be raised by sale of this 
stock. 


Revising Concessions 


A. on concessions in Mexico are being 
reviewed by government departments in an 
effort to enforce clauses which require explora- 
tion and exploitation drilling. The review of 
concessions is said to have resulted from the re- 
port that certain companies were using the con- 
cessions purely for encouraging speculation 
which is considered detrimental to the national 
economy. Where evidence of such use of the 
coneessions is found, they will be cancelled, 
providing further grounds for the report, cur- 
rent earlier in the year, that the Mexican gov- 
ernment intended to eliminate gradually all 
foreign controlled companies and concentrate 
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the industry in the hands of the national com- 
pany which has been established to operate in 
all branches of the petroleum industry. The 
lands covered by any concessions that are 
cancelled as a result of this investigation will be 
returned to the national reserve of oil lands 
and eventually become available for the na- 
tional company to operate. 

Mexican Eagle, largest and one of the most 
active companies operating in Mexico, has filed 
a suit for injunction in a local court to restrain 
the Ministry of National Economy from pro- 
hibiting the company from drilling wells in 
Montelargo, Tobasco. The company con- 
tends that under the terms of their concession 
they have the right to drill in this locality. 


Exploration 


A NATURAL gas well with an initial daily 
production of 566,000 cu. m. from 471 meters 
has been completed by Fidel Martinez in the 
La Presa field eight kilometers southwest of the 
border town of Ciudad Mier. The well de- 
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London: April 


Oi sHares have spent the past few weeks 
trying to live down the effect of the cut of 1d. 
per gallon in British petrol prices, announced 
by the “national” distributing group on 
March 22. First effects of this reduction on 
the share market were accentuated by the 
fact that dealers had previously come to be- 
lieve that the broad trend of British motor 
spirit values was definitely upward. This 
view was undoubtedly shared by the majority 
of holders of oil shares among the investing 
public, and has been at least partly responsible 
for the basic firmness of the market, which 
carried several quotations to high levels for 
the current year as recently as the middle of 
March. Acute disappointment followed the 
announcement of the petrol price reduction, 
and market sentiment, having proved itself too 
optimistic, swung violently in the direction of 
pessimism for a time. Share values were 
marked down heavily, Trinidad Leaseholds 
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rives additional importance from the fact that 
its location on the Rome, Texas-Monterrey 
gas line will make its commercial exploitation 
easy. 

Hamilton and Devine, American oil men, 
have been authorized by the petroleum depart- 
ment to make geological explorations on tracts 
they hold under federal concessions in Nuevo 
Leon state near the United States border. 
They will expand their activities if these ex- 
plorations reveal oil in sufficient quantities. 

Eagle Oil Corporation of New York and 
Toronto, an American-Canadian concern, has 
shipped a complete Standard outfit and all 
necessary machinery and material from Tam- 
pico to Chunchuemil, about 100 km. south- 
west of Merida, capital of Yucatan state, 
where it will drill three wildcats. The first 
well will be Chunchucmil No. 1, and wells will 
be the first sunk in the region. 

Mexican Eagle Oil Company has brought in 
wells El] Plan No. 36 at 5,090 ft., which had an 
initial daily production of 308 bbl., and El 
Burro No. 34, that started with a daily output 
of 157 bbl., in its Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
fields, announces petroleum department of 
ministry of national economy. El! Plan No. 
36 extends the El Plan zone 1,000 ft. to south- 
west. 

The company has been authorized by the 
ministry of national economy’s petroleum de- 
partment to make oil explorations by seismo- 
logical methods in Vera Cruz, Tabasco and 
Chiapas states. 


DOUGLAS GRAHAME 
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and Anglo-Persians, as big producers for 
direct distribution in the British market, 
being among the worst sufferers. Other is- 
sues, including those of British Controlled 
Oilfields, were sharply affected owing to the 
existence of sales contracts carried by the 
companies concerned at prices based on the 
British price level. The market as a whole 
weakened badly, and although it has since 
steadied, it is evident that confidence has re- 
ceived a shock from which it may take some 
time to recover. 


From tHe point of view of stock exchange 
dealers specializing in oil shares, the establish- 
ment of a lower motor spirit price level in 
Britain came at an unfortunate time. Gen- 
eral business in securities of almost all kinds 
is active in London, and there was every rea- 
son to expect that a fair share would have been 
obtained by the oil share market. With the 
disclosure that the British petrol market is 
presenting difficulty to distributors, and the 
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London Stock Exchange Prices 


1934 Last Year's 
—_— Div. % 
High Low per Ann. 
1346 Ne 3% 
12542 15% 10 
22142 2142 Tle wee 
14542 Lie 35 Apex Trinidad (5s.) 
1346 %6 , eee 
%i6 15g2 71g Brit. Borneo (6s.)... 
446 52 Brit. Burmah (8s.) 
932 14 F Brit. Controlled ($5). ...... 
Mie ; Brit. Controlled Pfd. ($5) 
Burmah ; ; 
Canadian Eagle (No par) 
Kern River (10s.).. . 


Share 


Anglo-Ecuadorian ‘ 
Anglo-Egyptian “B”’... 
Anglo-Persian 


the 3% 
\4 346 
219 236 Lobitos pas ; 
444 3546 London and Thames Haven. 
5% ly : Mexican Eagle ($4 Mex.) 
192 246 Phoenix idee ee 
2358 21316 Royal Dutch (fl. 100) 
22 ‘ *Shell Transport 
734 P Shell Union (No par) 
%16 Steaua Romana es 
336 § Trinidad Leasehold 


932 Untd. Brit. of Trinidad (6s. 8d.)... 


I'l46 1242 Venezuelan Oil Concessions 


March 6-April 6 
First High 
1346 1346 34 2540 
134 12542 12132 
21942 22142 2716 
13% 11342 138 
34 : 5 5 


Last Change 


17$9 
He 
14 94 M4 
°8 $3 93 1939 
42142 34 48 
1349 343 , 3% 
432 v4 4 742 
2746 216 2!132 
316 5 4116 
%16 %16 2 16 
1hi6 4 58 
23 2: 2136 21% 
22342 225 3; 2%16 2%6 
1034 ; 935 9le 
1932 2132 1932 1930 
32132 Q : 333 312 
1149 : 11g 1139 
17% $2 12532 11346 


Nominal value of shares £1 unless otherwise stated by bracketed figures. 
* Denotes Tax-free dividend. 
10 percent dividend tax free plus 4 percent bonus less tax. 


consequent decline in oil share values, public 
business in this section has almost dried up, 
and dealers are idle while other stock exchange 
markets are enjoying a good _ turnover. 
Numerous efforts have therefore been made to 
put a better complexion on oil affairs by em- 
phasizing anything favourable which can be 
said of the outlook for the industry. Stress 
is laid in the market on the good results of 
United States oil companies during the second 
half of 1933, and the conclusion is drawn that 
the majority of British oil companies must be 
doing better at present than at this time last 
year. The view is also freely expressed that 
the fresh difficulties met with in America in 
bringing oil production under control are 
merely a passing phase, and that full control 
of the industry will eventually be obtained. 
While there is doubtless considerable ground 
for this view, it may be some time before it is 
completely justified by events. In the mean- 
time, the investing public will probably be 
more impressed with the uncertainties of the 
situation, and may therefore not be readily 
attracted to oil shares. There is not much 
likelihood of any serious setback to quota- 
tions, however, for the oil situation still 
possesses possibilities, and the leading shares 
quoted in London are sufficiently sound from 
a purely investment standpoint to attract a 
class of investor prepared to hold for ultimate 
recovery. 


Activity in the £1 shares of Trinidad 
Central Oilfields, to which attention was 
drawn in the March issue of WORLD PETRO- 
LEUM, has now been followed by the publica- 
tion of an official circular setting out the 
position on the company’s property. The 
circular recalls the reference at the last annual 
meeting to the arrangement with Trinidad 
Leaseholds, whereby that company was to 
develop Trinidad Central’s Guapo area. Two 
wells have been completed, one with an initial 
flow of over 655 bbl. a day, and a second 
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starting at 791 bbl. daily. A third well was 
in course of drilling at the time the circular 
was issued. Results so far are considered 
distinctly encouraging by the company’s 
officials, but the directors remind shareholders 
that drilling expenditure, which is heavy, has 
to be recouped from the proceeds of the oil 
produced before any tangible benefit can 
accrue to Trinidad Central. It is too early 
at present to frame estimates of normal pro- 
duction, which will obviously depend on the 
behaviour of the wells. Prior to the issue of 
the circular, the quotation for the shares 
rose to 11/16. This is the highest figure 
touched since 1927, and compares with 3/32 
at the beginning of 1933, and with 14 as re- 
cently as December last. A setback in the 
price followed the official development report, 
which made no reference to the recent amal- 
gamation rumours which were partly respon- 
sible for the advance in the shares. 


AAttHovGH it does not deal in the oil 
products it stores and handles, London and 
Thames Haven Oil Wharves was affected to 
a small extent in its last financial year by the 
difficult conditions existing in the industry. 
The report for 1933 showed a net profit of 
£237,927, against £257,031 in the preceding 
year. Total distribution to shareholders was 
again 10 percent dividend tax free, plus a 4 
percent bonus subject to income tax, and the 
undivided surplus was increased from £194,- 
126 to £206,720. Total of the reserve fund 
was left unchanged at £1,300,000, which 
equals the company’s issued capital. The 
principal change in the balance sheet was a 
rise in amounts due from subsidiaries, and the 
company’s total investment in and loans to 
subsidiaries is now almost equal to the value 
placed on fixed assets in Britain. The prin- 
cipal investment is known to be the Com- 
pagnie Industrielle Maritime, engaged in oil 
handling and port development at Havre, 
France. At the annual meeting, Mr. T. C. J. 


Burgess, the chairman and joint managing 
director, confirmed the view expressed a year 
ago that the time is approaching when Thames 
Haven may reasonably expect to receive a 
return from this French investment. A 
statement is expected at the meeting of the 
Compagnie Industrielle Maritime, to be held 
in June. The meeting of the parent company 
tended to reassure the market, where some 
uncertainty has been felt as to the value and 
prospects of the French investment. London 
and Thames Haven £1 shares, which had 
eased slightly on the report, recovered to 
41/16. 


Market interest in the new Government 
Bill for regulating oil prospecting and drilling 
in Great Britain is purely academic. Despite 
sensational accounts of the possibility of oil 
developments printed in the popular dailies, 
dealers remain unimpressed in view of the very 
small success which has hitherto attended 
drilling operations in this country. There 
have been cases of such operations being 
financed by the formation of public companies, 
the most ambitious scheme probably being 
that of English Oilfields. This company was 
formed in 1919 to develop oil lands in Norfolk, 
and had a capital of £900,000, in £1 shares, 
the majority of which were issued at a pre- 
mium. Like other undertakings of the same 
kind, however, it failed completely to make 
good. Press accounts of current potential 
oil developments have dealt principally with 
shale deposits, without, apparently, appreci- 
ating the difference between shale and well 
operation. Oil shale deposits exist in various 
parts of the country, but, as is shown by the 
history of the Scottish Oils group, now con- 
trolled by Anglo-Persian, shale oil is not 
generally a commercial proposition under 
existing conditions in the petroleum industry. 
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